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‘A GENTLEMAN-SAINT ’ 


N this year of Byron’s centenary, Leigh Hunt’s 

name inevitably recurs. His relations with Byron 
are told and re-told, and ‘the common weakness of 
throwing the principal character into a high light by 
darkening the shadows around those who surrounded 
him” at times relegates Hunt to the outer darkness. 
He is ‘sly and venomous’ according to one critic, who 
on Byron himself is admirable. It is not, however, our 
intention to discuss the Byron-Hunt episode. A sever- 
ance of friendship is always a tragedy. And an 
attempt to justify the one at the expense of the other 
is only to accentuate the tragic note. We can afford to 
forget that they ever ceased to be friends. We may 
leave Byron in his ‘high light,’ but we would fain 
dissipate somewhat the shadows that surround Leigh 
Hunt’s name, not by putting forward a reasoned de- 
fence of the man and his actions, but by recalling one 
of his Essays wherein he describes his discovery of a 
Saint. The genuine appreciation of goodness and 
virtue which the Essay exhibits may help us to see 
him in his true light—to see him, perhaps, as Shelley 
saw him: 

One of those happy souls 
Which are the salt of the earth, and without whom 


This world would smell like what it is—a tomb; 
Who is, what others seem.? 


The essay is to be found in The Seer; or, Common- 
places Refreshed, a collection of Hunt’s Essays pub- 
lished in 1841. These Essays were originally con- 
tributed to various weekly publications, which flour- 
ished during the first two decades of the nineteenth 


1J. C. Squire in The Observer. 
? Shelley : Letter to Mary Gisborne. 
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century. ‘A Gentleman-Saint’ (the title of the essay), 
from internal evidence, was written before 1820. 

His curiosity was raised, he says, in looking over a 
book catalogue, by a volume entitled The Beauties of 
St. Francis de Sales. He sent for it and found he had 
‘started so delicious a saint,’ that he vowed he must 
make him known to his readers. He describes St. 
Francis as ‘a true godsend, a man of men, a real quint- 
essence of Christian charity and shrewd sense withal 
(things not only far from incompatible, but thoroughly 
amalgamable); a man as sensible as Dr. Johnson’— 
and this is praise indeed—with traits and characteris- 
tics which would have puzzled and duly gratified that 
eminently religious man. He is, like Fenelon, ‘a sort 
of angel of a gentleman.’ He is a human being, who 
has developed ‘all the humanities of which he is cap- 
able, those of outward as well as inward elegance not 
excepted.’ And Leigh Hunt feels proud for the sake 
of the capabilities of humanity—‘proud and happy 
and hopeful that if one human being can do so much, 
thousands, nay all, by like opportunities and a like 
loving breeding, may ultimately do, not indeed the 
same, but enough—enough for themselves, and enough 
for the like exalted natures, too, who have the luck to 
live in such times.’ Even if these be just the fancies 
of his mind, then he is grateful for the vision by the 
way and, above all, for the exquisite real fellowship— 
a fellowship with ‘a mortified Saint of the Romish 
Church, a lone lodger, a celibatory, entering into 
everybody else’s wishes and feelings, but denying him- 
self some of the most precious to a being so con- 
stituted.” He dares but look up and admire, with, 
perhaps, we gather, a feeling of envy. 

He explains and defends the title of his essay, ‘A 
Gentleman-Saint.’ In some sort he confesses to an 
astonishment at finding such a phenomenon in high 
life. This, however, is not his meaning. He uses the 
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‘A Gentleman-Saint’ 


word ‘gentleman’ in its largest and truest sense. St. 
Francis is ‘one (at far distance) of the same heraldry as 


‘The first true gentleman that ever breathed.’’’ 


With his name he links Fenelon, St. Vincent de Paul 
and St. Thomas Aquinas; and to the list he adds 
Jeremy Taylor and Berkeley, the latter with least 
questioning. 

The essay proceeds to quote in full the notice of St- 
Francis de Sales in the General Biographical Diction- 
ary. The bibliography at the end of the notice con- 
tains the name of Alban Butler; but the Dictionary we 
presume was a non-Catholic work. ‘The writers of 
this notice,’ Hunt goes on to say, ‘do not seem to have 
been aware that Camus, Bishop of Bellay, wrote a 
large account of him, “the Beauties.”’ The English 
version is published by Messrs. Longmans, and he 
surmises that the translation is the work of ‘some pub- 
lic-spirited enthusiast of the Roman Catholic per- 
suasion, who has thought to sow a good seed in these 
strange opinion-conflicting, yet truth-desiring times, 
when a little genuine Christianity stands a chance of 
being well received, from whatever quarter it comes.’ 
A friend of his ‘smitten with love of the book’ is 
anxious to get acopy. There is not one left; so if the 
publishers will not take pity on the curious, he does 
not know what is to be done for his readers apart from 
his essay, in which he gives copious extracts from the 
book. The extracts, however, he takes to be ‘quite 
enough to set any handsome mind upon salutary re- 
flections.’ 

The Beauties of St. Francis de Sales is the same 
work as that now known as The Spirit of St. Francis 
of Sales, under which title the volume was again 
translated and published some forty or fifty years 
later. An edition, of date 1891, lies before us. It is 
translated by H. L. Sidney Lear, who did so much to 
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introduce the religious works of French writers to 
English readers. Messrs. Longmans are also the pub- 
lishers of this second version. It is interesting to 
speculate why a new translation was made by Sidney 
Lear, who makes no mention of the earlier one. Had 
it been forgotten that an English version had ever 
been published? We have compared Lear’s transla- 
tion with the passages quoted by Leigh Hunt. The 
two versions are quite distinct; and we feel we are 
safe in drawing the conclusion that Lear’s translation 
was not based on the earlier one. Incidentally, Hunt’s 
surmise that the translation of his day was the work 
of a Catholic enthusiast may not necessarily be cor- 
rect. Witness Sidney Lear. Moreover, Messrs. Long- 
mans did not at that date publish professedly Catholic 
books. A Catholic publishing firm would ordinarily be 
the vehicle chosen by a Catholic ‘enthusiast.’ 

‘Camus, the Boswell of a Saint, is himself a curio- 
sity.” He was a ‘man of wit and a satirist, and so far 
(in the latter respect) not very well fitted for ultra- 
Christian aspiration.’ Hunt’s standard of sanctity is 
high, be it observed. But he was a lover of goodness 
and of his great friend. He was as hasty in his tem- 
perament as St. Francis was the reverse; over-anxious 
for results and disheartened at the slowness of 
Christian progress in his flock. ‘St. Francis reproves 
him and sets him on the right way.’ Camus, in his 
hero-worship of the elder Bishop (they were both pre- 
lates together) begins over-emulating and imitating 
his friend. ‘St. Francis reproves him again, joking 
as well as reasoning, and showing how he was spoiling 
the style peculiar to himself, with no possibility of 
getting at the style of another man—the result of his 
habits and particular turn of mind.’ Leigh Hunt sees 
in these two Bishops the Boswell and Johnson of 
hagiography. He is anxious to portray for his readers 
what sort of nature St. Francis had—‘what wisdom 
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‘A Gentleman-Saint’ 


with simplicity, what undeviating kindness, what 
shrewdly worldly discernment with unworldly feel- 
ings; what capital Johnsonian good sense, and wit 
too, and illustration, sometimes as familiar as any 
table-talk could desire, at others in the very depth of 
the heart of sentiment and poetical grace. Observe 
also what a proper saint he was for every-day, as well 
as for holidays, and how he could sit down at table 
and be an ordinary unaffected gentleman among 
gentlemen, and dine at less elegant tables at inns, 
and say a true, honest word, with not a syllable of 
pretence in it, for your hard-working innkeeper, “ pub- 
lican,” and, perhaps, “sinner,” as he was.’ 

‘“ Beautiful are the ceremonies of the Church 
he continues, ‘said a Roman Catholic prelate when a 
great wax-candle was brought before him, stuck full 
of pieces of gold (his perquisite). “Beautiful are the 
ceremonies of the Church!” think we, also, though no 
Roman Catholic, when we hear the organ roll, and the 
choir voices rising, and see the white wax-candles on 
the altar, and the dark glowing paintings, full of hope- 
ful or sweet-suffering faces. But most truly beautiful, 
certainly, must they have been, when they had such a 
man as this St. Francis de Sales ministering at the 
altar, and making those seraphical visions true, in the 
shape of an every-day human being.’ 

The extracts and quotations from the book repre- 
sent, we may assume, the sayings and the incidents 
which especially impressed him. He does not quote 
merely the clever or literary sayings. It is the deeply 
spiritual teaching that appeals to him. He recognises 
that he is sitting at the feet of a saint and that he is 
there to be taught. And he shares the teaching of 
St. Francis with his readers. A saying of St. Francis, 
speaking of brotherly correction, is described as 
‘worthy of being deeply considered and faithfully re- 
membered’: ‘That sincerity which is not charitable 
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proceeds from a charity which is not sincere.’ ‘It is 
better to remain silent than speak the truth ill- 
humouredly, and so spoil an excellent dish by covering 
it with bad sauce.’ ‘Be always as mild as you can. If 
you must fall into any extreme, let it be on the side of 
gentleness. The human mind is so constructed, that 
it resists rigour and yields to softness.’ St. Francis 
always discouraged professions of humility if they 
were not very true and very sincere. ‘Such profes- 
sions are the very cream, the very essence of pride; 
the really humble man wishes to be humble, and not 
to appear so. He who blames himself takes a by-road 
to praise; he would be irritated if what he said against 
himself were believed; but from a principle of pride 
he desires to appear humble.’ 

The section in which Camus describes his ill-judged 
attempts to copy St. Francis’ style and manner of 
preaching and the Saint’s facetious remarks on the 
subject, is quoted in full. Camus, according to St. 
Francis, is accused of ‘being so bad a mimic, that 
nothing is to be seen but an unsuccessful attempt, 
which spoils the Bishop of Bellay, without represent- 
ing the Bishop of Geneva. Camus ought to follow 
the example of the bad painter who wrote under his 
pictures the names of the objects which they repre- 
sented.’ The younger Bishop confesses that this well- 
timed reproof cured his folly. He returned immedi- 
ately to his original manner. One day Camus com- 
plained to the Saint of some great hardships which 
he had experienced. St. Francis showed appreciable 
sympathy, and our Boswell tells us that finding him- 
self so well seconded, he was triumphant, and exag- 
gerated the justice of his cause in a superfluity of 
words. To stop the torrent of complaint St. Francis 
said, ‘Certainly they are wrong in treating you in this 
manner. It is beneath them to do so, especially to a 
man in your condition; but in the whole of the busi- 
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‘A Gentleman-Saint’ 


ness I see only one thing to your disadvantage.’ 
‘What is that?’ ‘That you might have been wiser and 
remained silent.’ He felt himself immediately silenced 
and found it impossible to make any reply. 

In reply to a question as to ‘what disposition of 
mind was the best with which to meet death, St. 
Francis coolly replied, “A charitable disposition.”’ 
We are advised not to overrate the blessings which 
God gives to others, and then underrate or despise 
those which are given to ourselves. It betrays a little 
mind to adopt such an attitude. 

Camus had the annual privilege for fourteen years 
of entertaining his friend for a week. Apropos of 
these visits he relates an incident, which Leigh Hunt 
describes no more harshly than as ‘a strange bit of 
supererogation in the lively Bishop of Bellay. His 
candour hardly excuses it. Yet it increases our in- 
terest in his friend.’ Camus, in his réle of the complete 
Boswell, tells us that he made it his study to remark 
all the actions and even the very gestures and words 
of St. Francis. He never observed in him the slightest 
affectation of singularity. The Saint practised what 
he preached. To aid him in his study of the habits of 
a saint, Camus ‘contrived to bore holes’ by which he 
saw him when alone, doing things, when usually people 
are most off their guard. He could trace no ‘difference 
in attitude or manner: his behaviour was ever as sin- 
cere and undisguised as his heart. He had, when 
alone, the same dignified manners as when in society.’ 
And the ingenuous Camus cannot forbear concluding : 
‘However, though he had no peculiarities of be- 
haviour, it appeared so singular that he should have 
no singularities, that he struck me therefore as very 
singular.’ 

St. Francis ‘never could bear those haughty per- 
sons who would be obeyed, whether willingly or not, 
they cared not.’ ‘In the royal galley of Divine Love 
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there is no force—the rowers are all volunteers.’ ‘ Will- 
ingly, not by constraint,’ was the Saint’s favourite say- 
ing, and the secret of his government. He did not 
approve of the saying, ‘Never rely on a reconciled 
enemy.’ He rather preferred a contrary maxim; and 
said ‘that a quarrel between friends, when made up, 
added a new tie to friendship.’ 

It must have been with tremendous joy that Leigh 
Hunt read and quoted the following: ‘St. Francis 
highly esteemed those persons who kept inns and 
entertained travellers, provided that they were civil 
and obliging, saying, that no condition in life, he 
thought, had greater means of serving God and man: 
for it is a continual exercise of benevolence and 
mercy, though, like a physician, the fee is paid.’ Pre- 
facing the quotation with, ‘How oddly the following 
sounds in a Protestant ear, said of a “St. Francis!”’ 
he quotes: ‘One day, after dinner, my friend was 
amusing us with his entertaining conversation, and the 
subject of innkeepers being accidentally started, the 
different persons present very freely gave their 
opinions on the subject, and one among them declared 
the whole set to be rogues. This did not please St. 
Francis; but as it was neither a fit time nor place for 
reproof, nor was the sarcastic gentleman in a mood to 
receive it, he turned the discourse by telling the fol- 
lowing anecdote. A Spanish pilgrim, little burdened 
with money, arrived at an inn where, having served 
him very ill, they charged him so much for his bad 
fare that he loudly exclaimed at the injustice. How- 
ever, being the weaker one, he was forced to give way 
and be satisfied. He left the inn in anger, and observ- 
ing that it was facing another inn, and that in the 
intermediate space a cross had been erected, he 
soothed his rage by exclaiming, “Truly, this place is 
a second Calvary, where the Holy Cross is stationed 
between two thieves.” The host of the opposite hotel, 
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‘A Gentleman-Saint’ 


without appearing to notice the pilgrim’s displeasure, 
coolly asked what injury he had done him, which he 
thus repaid with abuse. “Hush, hush, my worthy 
friend,” said the pilgrim, “you are the good thief; but 
what say you of your neighbour, who has flayed me 
alive?” This civility soothed the pilgrim’s wrath. We 
should be careful, concludes the Saint, not to stigma- 
tise whole nations or trades by terming them rogues, 
etc., for even if we have no individual in view, each 
individual of the nation or trade is a sufferer and can- 
not like to be so stigmatised.’ When travelling, St. 
Francis forbade his servants to dispute about the inn- 
keepers’ charges, and ordered them rather to pay than 
to expostulate. His good-nature was so well known, 
that the innkeepers were always anxious to present 
their bills to him rather than to his servants. 

‘If an action may be considered in more lights than 
one, always choose the most favourable,’ is quoted as 
an excellent rule. ‘True devotion consists in perform- 
ing the duties of one’s state of life. Devotion mis- 
placed ceases to be devotion.’ Simplicity rather than 
Prudence, except by necessity, appeals to him. He 
would give a hundred serpents for one dove. ‘Have 
patience with all things, but chiefly have patience with 
yourself. How can you patiently bear your brother’s 
burden, if you will not bear your own.’ 

We have re-quoted from Leigh Hunt’s quotations 
to show how whole-heartedly and sincere he is in his 
admiration of the Saint and his teaching. (The quota- 
tions in the Essay would fill some twenty pages of 
this Review.) If further proof of his sincerity be neces- 
sary it will be found in his concluding words : ‘We do 
not live under a Catholic dispensation; but, certainly, 
while reading this book, we have been inclined to 
exclaim, “‘ Would to God there were but one Christian 
Church and such men as St. Francis de Sales were 
counted saints by everybody.”’ Such a Church, he 
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believes, will come; ‘for utility itself will find it indis- 
pensable—to say nothing of those indestructible facul- 
ties of man, that are necessary to render utility itself 
beautiful and useful. If earth is to be made smoother, 
most assuredly the sky cannot be left out of its con- 
sideration, nor will appear less lovely; and we never 
see an old, quiet village church among the trees, under 
a calm heaven, without feeling secure that such a time 
will arrive, with “Beauties” such as those of St. 
Francis preached in it, and congregations who have 
really discovered that “God is love.””’ 

Leigh Hunt has been called the originator of the 
journalistic essay as we know it to-day. All his best 
work in prose appeared in periodicals. He was four- 
teen years editor of, and a large contributor to, the 
Examiner, which he and his brother started in 1808. 
Most of his books now known by independent titles 
are in fact collections of ‘articles.”* He was a jour- 
nalist par excellence. In his discovery of ‘so delicious 
a saint,’ he had discovered better than he knew. He 
had discovered a Patron Saint. More than a century 
later His Holiness Pope Pius XI, in his Encyclical 
Letter issued on January 26, 1923, for the tercentenary 
of St. Francis de Sales, proclaimed with full formality 
St. Francis Celestial Patron to writers and jour- 
nalists. The Encyclical exhorts journalists and pub- 
licists ‘to imitate and maintain that vigour, which 
combined with moderation and charity, was the special 
characteristic of St. Francis.’ Hunt’s ‘Gentleman 
Saint’ is to-day the Patron Saint of his honourable 
profession. What better Vade mecum could jour- 
nalists desire than this precious volume so lovingly 
compiled by Camus and so highly commended by 
Leigh Hunt? 

C. M. Hucues. 


5’ George Saintsbury: Nineteenth Century Literature. 
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THE LOVE OF THE SOULE 


Written by M. Grecory Martin, and addressed to his owne 
Sisters, brought up in Heresy. 


GREGORY MARTIN S.T.Lic. 


[While the name and the story—a spiritual romance—of 
Blessed Edmund Campion are known to all, we are probably 
less familiar with the name of his contemporary and friend at 
Oxford, Gregory Martin, one of the notable scholars of the day, 
who spoke the word that under God converted Edmund 
Campion. 

Martin, after giving brilliant promise in his studies, left 
Oxford in 1569 to accept the post of tutor to the sons of the 
Duke of Norfolk, but resigned it in the following year when 
the duke’s household were ordered to conform outwardly to the 
new religion. 

Before leaving England to practise his religion unmolested in 
Flanders, he made his appeal to his friend Campion, entreating 
him to abandon the idea of a merely worldly career, to 
choose the better part, and to accompany him into poverty. 
The pleading prevailed, in that as we know, Campion turned 
his back on Oxford and entered the Society of Jesus. 

Martin went to Douay, there presided over by Dr. Allen and 
was ordained Priest in 1573. He then went to Rome to take 
part in the foundation of the English College—but in 1578 was 
recalled to Rheims. There his great work was the translation 
of the Bible from the Vulgate into English, the version which 
came to be known as the Rheims Version. Martin died at 
Rheims, 1582. His death was a blow to Dr. Allen and the 
College; for he was not only a fervent Catholic, but a ripe 
scholar, and one with the intellectual modesty that characterises 
the true scholar—one of Oxford’s most distinguished sons. 

Besides his translation of the Bible, Martin brought out 
various other works. Among these his ‘Love of the Soule’ 
contains a defence of Catholic truth singularly adapted to the 
needs of modern England. 

A very early edition of this work came into the hands of the 
present possessor under circumstances which are not without a 
certain historical interest. 

An English Community of Brigettine nuns had taken refuge 
in Lisbon from the storm of persecution raging at home. In 
the early days of the nineteenth century these nuns returned to 
England and after many vicissitudes settled at Cobridge in 
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Staffordshire. The book in question was given by one of the 
nuns at Cobridge as a relic of the Reformation to an old 
Staffordshire working man, who when dying gave it as a 
treasure to the Catholic priest in whose possession it now is. 

Thus is this little tract a link between our own days and the 
troublous days of Queen Elizabeth. That it may do now the 
work it did then, and bring light to earnest souls, is the hope 
which has urged us to offer it to our readers. | 


With Permission, 1633. 
TO 
MY LOVING 
AND BEST 
BELOVED SISTERS. 


Deare Sisters, my care, my love, and of all worldly 
thinges (next to my good Mother) my greatest com- 
fort and joy. Unless you did thinke that I do most 
hartily love you, you could not always heeretofore 
have declared your exceeding love, so plentifully 
towardes me, for the which Almighty God reward you. 
This my love, because it is not a natural affection 
only, but sincere and true Charity, forceth me to wish 
unto you (my loving Sisters), not only many worldly 
commodities, which (God be thanked) you lacke not, 
but much more, all spirituall treasure and heavenly 
riches, whereof you cannot have great store, because 
you dwell not where it groweth. 

I know (good Sisters) that you mean wel and most 
willing are you to do that, which might please God : 
but in good sooth, you are out of the way, and there- 
fore the further you hold on, the further you are from 
your journeyes end, and the further from heaven. 
The Wise man sayth: Proverb. 14. There is a way 
which seemeth to a man right, but the end thereof 
leadeth to destruction. Beare with me if I write boldly, 
and tel the truth plainely, I am your brother, I doe 
love you as nature bindeth me, not only in worldly 
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The Love of the Soule 


respect, but much more towards God. Your soules 
are deare unto me, my hart always mourneth to thinke 
upon your dangerous state, wherein you stand. O 
good Sisters, the paine of hell exceedeth all torments, 
and that fire shall burne for ever. Happy are they 
that keepe themselves by God’s great goodnes within 
the Catholike Church, for out of it there is no hope of 
salvation. And most happy are they that having been 
out of this Church by the wicked persuasions of false 
Preachers, when it pleaseth God to send them true 
teachers, will not remain obstinate, but follow good 
exhortations, and good holesome doctrine, and so 
return againe as obedient children to Christ their 
Father, and to the Church their Mother, who are 
always ready to receave them: remembering that 
which a most ancient and learned Father writeth: 
He shall not have God to be his Father, who will not 
have the Church to be his Mother. S. Augustine in 
88 Psalm. 

If you aske me what this Church is, that is called 
Catholike : and how you may know it, behold the true 
and certaine markes thereof, and your selfe judge 
whether you be within it or no. This Church is a Con- 
gregation of all true Christians, which began in Christ 
and His disciples at Hierusalem, and from thence 
grew, and multiplied throughout the whole world, 
according as it is sayd in the Psalm: Their sound 
(speaking of the Apostles) is gone out into the whole 
world, and their wordes into the endes of the earth. 
Psalm 18, 15. 


The first marke of the Church, 
is to be Visible. 


So that the first marke of the Church is, that it must 
grow and multiply, be seene and appeare alwayes as 
a light in the world: and therefore Christ calleth it, 
A citty builded upon a hill, which cannot be hidden. 
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And the Blessed Martyr Saint Cyprian sayth: ‘The 
Church being lightned with the brightnes of our Lord, 
doth reach forth her beames throughout the whole 
world.’ And S. Augustine, besides many other places 
to this purpose, compareth Christ and his Church, to 
that Stone which was cut out of a hill, without mens 
handes, and after grew to be a mountaine, so that it 
filleth the whole earth. For undoubtedly this stone 
whereof the Prophet speaketh is Christ, who was 
borne of a Virgin, without the help of man, and is now 
growne from a few Apostles and disciples, to an in- 
finit number of Christian people in all countryes, con- 
fessing one Fayth, and one Beliefe: and this is the 
Catholike Church, whereof your Creed telleth, and 
teacheth you to say, / believe the Catholike Church. 

Let us see now whether this marke doth agree to 
your brethren in England, who call themselves Pro- 
testants, or to us, whome it pleaseth them to call 
Papists. First they cal themselves in their bookes, 
the English Church, that is to say, of that fayth which 
is professed in England : but we are of the Catholike 
Church, that is, of such a fayth as is professed in 
France, in Spaine, in Flanders, in Brabant, &c. Also 
in the greatest part of Germany, in all Italy, and be- 
yond, wheresoever there be Christians, and increaseth 
wonderfully. And within these forty yeares, in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, Denmarke, and Holland, 
there was no other fayth openly professed but ours. 
And now also in all these Conntreyes, how many are 
there thinke you of secret Catholikes, that wish for the 
old religion againe with al their hart, and follow the 
new only for feare? Nay, how many are there especi- 
ally in England that do yet openly profess the Catho- 
like Fayth? 

Aske good Sisters, aske, and you shal learne that 
all the prisons, not only of London, but of England, 
are full of them, because they will not yield to these 
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new proceedings, nor contaminate their soules with 
this new service, and leave the old, true, and Catho- 
like fayth. Besides a number of sundry degrees, 
which are dead in prisons: namely twenty three 
Bishops, all deprived of their livings these twenty 
years, and now but two of them living: I omit Doc- 
tours, Deanes, Archdeacons, Knights, Squiers, partly 
in prison, partly departed the Realms, and forsaking 
all, rather than they will forsake God, and his most 
true, and undoubted Religion. This is true (good 
Sisters) as knoweth God: you seldome heare of these 
thinges, and therefore you thinke either there is no 
other Religion, but that cold service without all com- 
fort and devotion which you see in your parish Church 
or you thinke that must needes be the best because 
you are not taught any other. Whereas you see (if 
you believe me) that al Christendome almost is of 
another Religion. And therefore this is the Catho- 
lique Church, and yours is worthily called by your 
owne Ministers, the Church of England. 


The Second Marke, is Suc- 
cession. 


But this shall better appeare, if I give you another 
marke of the true and Catholike Church, which is, 
that it must continue for ever, and from the first 
beginning which was in Christ, and his Apostles, never 
to faile, but to appeare, and be seene still as a Citty 
upon a hill, or a light in the world. For Christ sayd: 
[ will be with you unto the end of the world. Matth. 
18. Againe, / wil send you another comforter, the 
spirit of truth who shall remaine with you for ever. 
And unto Peter: Upon this Rocke, will I build my 
Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevayle 
against it. Matth. 16. That is to say, the Divell and 
all his Ministers, shall never so prevaile against this 
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Church, but that it will still appeare & profess one, 
& the same fayth: so that there shall be no tyme 
wherein this fayth, and this Church is not. Now marke 
good Sisters, I pray you hartily, whether your Church, 
and your English Religion, hath beene alwayes in the 
world, since Christs tyme. I wil speak unto you as 
before God, and as I shall answere before him at the 
latter day, and therefore I request you to marke wel 
my words, and to consider of them. A whole thousand 
and five hundred yeares after our Lord, your English 
religion was not heard of in any part of the world: 
but I tould you before that the true Church must con- 
tinue for ever, and appeare alwayes unlesse you think 
Christ is false of his promise. When began your reli- 
gion then? Forsooth about fifty yeares agone, by one 
Martin Luther in Germany, a Fryar, who as well for 
other ungodly respects, as also because he would 
needs marry and break his vow which he had made of 
chastity, began to preach against the Catholike 
Church, & because he taught great liberty (as that 
Princes ought not to reverence the Pope, that all 
Priests might marry, that no man need to fast, and 
such like) he found many disciples in Germany; and 
hath unto this day carnall and fleshly men that love 
their owne pleasure, more than the will of God, & his 
holy Church. 

But will you know what manner of man this was? 
Forsooth being examined by learned men, concerning 
his doctrine, he was so prest and angred with the force 
of truth, that he sayd in a great rage: This quarrell 
was never begun for Gods sake, neither for his sake 
shal it be ended. Will you know further, that he wrote 
against the Pope for malice, and not for conscience? 
himselfe in his letter to the Argentinenses sayth, / 
neither can deny, neither will I, that if Carolostadius, 
or any other man, could five yeares agone have per- 
suaded me, that in the Sacrament is nothing but bread 
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& wine, he might have deserved of me great thankes. 
For I laboured in that matter very carefully, knowing 
right well that by that meanes, I might much have 
hindred the Popes authority. Marke, that this man 
would gladly have found somewhat against the B. 
Sacrament, but a long tyme he could not, till at length 
the Divell had taught him to write against the Masse 
as himselfe witnessed in his booke De Missa angulari, 
where he telleth, what talke he and the Divell had 
together. Much more could I tell you of this man, 
but of this little you may judge whether you may 
adventure to build your fayth upon this man, who 
lived within these fifty yeares, and to forsake the 
ancient fayth of all christendome, continued from 
Christ untill this day: for it is most certain that from 
this man came your new Religion into England, but 
not immediately at the first when he began to preach: 
for, King Henry the 8. 
wrot a learned book very | The Q." 

earnestly against him, | Fathers wrote a 

which is common to be | d0o0ke against 

seene: but not long after | Luther in defence of 
partly when the King be- | the Pope. Afterward he 
gan to tak _ displeasur | forsook him, not upon 
against the Pope, because | Religion, but 

he might not be married | displeasure. 

and unmarried as he list, 
partly and especially, when King Edward, being in 
the beginning of his raigne but a very child, was over- 
ruled by wicked counsellors, such a Religion was 
maintained, as might best agree to their carnall appe- 
tite. This was the beginning of your Religion: yet 
as for King Henry, he went not so farre as they are 
now come; but whereas for his pleasure he put away 
the Popes authority, and for his profit had plucked 


1 This would seem to be a misprint for The Q’s Father (The 
Queen’s Father). 
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downe Abbies he let all other pointes in a manner 
remaine & for this repented before he dyed, as it is 
knowne, if not, woe be to him that ever he was borne: 
for there in the next world, good Sisters, Kinges and 
Queenes come to their accounts, as well as you, and 
we poore folkes. 

I could heere tell you of many learned and vertuous 
men that were then put to death, because they would 
not yield to the King in his unlawfull doings, know- 
ing right well that it was all contrary to the law of 
God. Among whome were these two, the Bishop of 
Rochester, the most vertuous and best learned of all 
the Clergy, as appeared by his Books, and Syr Thomas 
Moore Lord Chancellor of England, a Layman, who 
for his vertue, wisedome and learning, passed all 
temporall men that ever were in that Realme, as ap- 
peareth by his learned workes written in the English 
tongue, but now not suffered to be read, because they 
teach the Catholike fayth. Some men will tell you, 
they were beheaded for treason, but believe them not, 
unles it be treason to obey God rather than Princes, 
surely other treason they committed none. 


The third marke is Unity. 


One marke more will I show you, to discerne the 
true Church, & that in few wordes, but so plaine, that 
your selfe will confesse it. To know the Catholike 
church this is a certain and infallible marke, if it be 
in Unity and concord, if it have an agreement and 
consent of harts & opinion, that is to say, if it have 
but one fayth and religion: for of the true church it 
is sayd: The whole multitude of believers have one 
hart & one mind. Act 5. And S. Paul sayth, One 
God, one Fayth, one Baptisme. Ephes. 4. And againe, 
God is not a God of dissention, but of peace and 
unity. I Cor. 14. Looke now and consider the estates 
of your Protestantes in England only, are they all of 
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one Religion? Have you not amongst them, some 
Lutherans, some Calvinistes, some Puritans, all agree- 
ing against the Pope, and disagreeing one from the 
other? Do not your Lutherans preach, yea before 
the Queen, not without great thankes for their labour, 
that the body of Christ, is really present in his Sacra- 
ment? And do not your Calvinists preach cleane con- 
trary, that there is only bread and wine? And as for 
your Puritans, do not they preach & write so farre 
contrary from the other two, that they are now for- 
bidden to preach, & some cast into prison, and put 
from their livings? Yea the Communion-booke it 
selfe, doth it not now say cleane contrary, to that 
which it sayd in the latter end of K. Henry his tyme? 
Then you were expressly commanded to believe, that 
under each kind of bread and wine, are contayned the 
body and bloud of Christ: now it is a petty treason 
to say so. I speak not heere of Denmarke, of Geneva, 
or other cities in Germany who are all Pretestants, & 
are differing among themselves, and from you: I have 
only declared how great diversity and disagreeing 
there is among your Protestantes at home within one 
little Island, which is so evident and so far from good 
Christianity, that it may be unto you a very certaine 
and sure token, that the true fayth cannot be among 
them, which hitherto cannot agree in one fayth, each 
condemning the others opinion. 

Thus (dearely beloved, & my very loving Sisters) 
I have given you certaine generall marks to learn the 
true church by: To write all were infinit, because all 
bookes are full of our Religion. I trust heereafter to 
instruct you in every point as you would desire, and 
I pray God give you grace, that you may desire it. 
All at once would be too tedious, in the meantyme 
remember these two things; when your Religion be- 
gan, and by whome, & how it came at length into Eng- 
land. This is the year of Christ one thousand five 
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hundred eighty and three,’ Luther began to preach 
within these 50 years: if he preached the truth, then 
al before him were deceived; where was the Church 
of our Lord in all the world for a thousand, and five 
hundred yeares before? And how is Christ true of 
his promise that said: / will remaine with you for 
ever, & the Holy Ghost shall teach you all truth, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. But for 
our Church, that is to say, the Catholike Church, we 
can shew, how it is growne, and continued from the 
Apostles until this day, and never failed: we can 
reckon you, from tyme to tyme, Councels, Bishops, 
Doctours, infinit numbers of good Christians of all 
ages, that were of our fayth, and of our Church. Can 
your Ministers deny but that Saint Chrysostom allow- 
eth praying to Saints? Or that S. Hierome calleth 
the Bishop of Rome, supreme head of the whole 
Church under Christ? Or that S. Augustine prayed 
for his mother being dead? Or that he honoured the 
Relicks of St. Steven? Or that S. Gregory sayd 
Masse? Or that S. Ambrose sayth: Before the wordes 
of consecration, it is bread and wine, but after the 
words are spoken by the Priest, it is the very body, 
and bloud of Christ? Or that all Christians in S. 

Augustines tyme, did worshippe the Blessed Sacra- 

ment? Or that the second Councell of Nice, did many 

hundred yeares agoe alow the use of images, for the 

memory, and representation of Jesus Christ, and his 

Saints, condemning Image breakers? Or that S. Ber- 

nard was an abbot and had Monkes under him, as in 

Catholike countreys now a dayes? Can they deny but 
that all this is true? And dare they deny these ver- 
tuous Fathers, and Doctours of the Church, to be now 

Saints in Heaven? 


* Gregory Martin died on October 28th, 1582, according to 
Gillow, Biogr. Dict. of the English Catholics, IV, p. 486. How 
explain the discrepancy ? 
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O my good Sisters, that you could understand their 
books, and their writings, that you might your selves, 
see what they say, and what wonderful men they were, 
endued with the spirit of God exceedingly, above 
other even good men, much more than your licencious 
leaders. I doubt not but if you would suspect your new 
Doctours, and follow these you should perceave they 
had the Scriptures at their finger ends; they knew 
right wel the meaning and sense thereof; night and 
day by fasting, prayer & chast life, beseeching God 
that they might understand & truly expound his word. 
O what a difference is there betweene them & these 
new preachers? Sisters, I appeale to your consciences, 
whether will you, or ought you to trust in the expound- 
ing of Scriptures, your young, unlearned, and fleshly 
Ministers, or these ancient, most skilful, and most 
vertuous Fathers? 

When Christ sayd: Take, eate, this is my body: Al 
these Fathers say and agree, that it was his body in 
very deed: your ministers tell you, it was but bread 
and wine. When Christ sayd to Peter: Thou ari 
Peter, that is a rocke, and on this rocke will I build 
my Church. Matth. 16. These Fathers say that Peter 
was made head of the Church & after him all his 
successors in the sea of Rome, where Peter was the 
first Bishop. Your Ministers tell you, that Peter had 
no more preheminence then the other Apostles, and 
therefore the Bishop of Rome hath no more authority 
than another Bishop hath. When Christ sayd to his 
Apostles: Receave yee the holy Ghost, whatsoever 
yee loose in earth, shall be loosed in heaven, and what- 
soever yee bind in earth, it shall be bound in heaven. 
These Fathers say, that Christ gave to his church 
authority to remit sinne by the ministry of the Priest 
to all such as do truly repent, & therefore will have 
the people goe to confession: your Ministers have 
taken that comfortable Sacrament of pennance away 
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altogether. When Raphaell the Angell sayth in the 
twelf Chapter of Tobias: That he did offer up Tobias 
prayers to Almighty God. And when in the second of 
Machabees the fifteenth chapter, Onias the Priest 
sayth of Ieremy, being dead: 7 his is he that prayeth 
much for his people, & for the holy Citty. These 
Fathers say, the Angels and Saints do pray for us, & 
that we may pray to them: your ministers doe not 
sticke to say, That these bookes of Tobie, and the 
Machabees, are scant good Scripture. 

Many other things, like unto these, I could reckon, 
but I should be too long, fearing least I should weary 
you : these few are sufficient to give you a tast of such 
markes as may shew you the Catholic church. These, 
and many other great reasons do keep al good Christ- 
ians within the Church. These things make so many 
Catholikes, partly to have suffered death, partly to 
have dyed in prison, partly to continue in prison so 
many yeares, partly to forsake their pleasant countrey, 
their deare friends, and to live to their conscience 
among strangers, being thought of many worldly men 
to be very fooles, for so doing: but they know right 
well that the wisedome of this world, is foolishnes 
before God. And Christ sayth: He that loveth father 
and mother, sister & brother better than me, is not 
worthy of me. Matth. to. 

Sisters, give me leave to tel you somewhat of my 
selfe, not for any bragge, but the more to move you, 
& to give God all the prayse for his great goodnes 
towards me. It pleased my Parents to bring me up in 
learning as you know: As I was not the best, so I 
was at all tymes not counted the worst among my fel- 
lowes and companions: some small estimation I had 
in Oxford above my desert, more afterwards when it 
pleased the Duke* to make me, though unworthy, 

°The Duke is Thomas Howard, fourth Duke of Norfolk. 
The Earl is Philip Earl of Arundel, who died 1595 in the Tower. 
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Tutour to the Earle his sonne. As long as his Grace 
did prosper, I lived in his house to my conscience 
without trouble : When he was in the Tower, and other 
men ruled his house, I was willed to receave the Com- 
munion, or to depart: if I would have yielded, I had 
very large offers which I need not to tell. It pleased 
Almighty God to stay me so with his grace, that I 
chose rather to forsake al, then to doe against my 
beliefe, against my knowledge, against my conscience, 
against the law of Almighty God. For a tyme I lay 
secretly in England; afterwards I came beyond the 
seas into these Catholike countryes, out of schisme 
and heresy: for the which I do thanke almighty God 
much more than for all the estimation that I had, or 
might have had in England. Whatsoever my estate 
is heere, I doe more esteeme it, then al the riches of 
England, as it now standeth. 

And were I so mad, thinke you, to forsake al pre- 
ferment, all livings, all estimation, to live from my 
good mother, from you my loving Sisters, and your 
husbandes, from other my deare friends & companions, 
out of myne owne most pleasant country, would I doe 
this, thinke you, but that my learning, and my con- 
science, telleth me, that to follow your religion is 
present danger of body and soule, & to be in the 
Catholike Church is the only way to salvation? Fie 
upon all worldly riches, when the soule is in danger : 
nothing is so precious as the soule, first seeke the 
kingdom of heaven, and for other thinges, as it pleas 
eth God. O that I might understand once, you were 
of my mind, and of the Catholike Religion! O my 
hart would leape for joy, to consider that although we 
cannot live togeather upon earth, yet we may here- 
after meet in heaven, which is impossible as long as 
we disagree in faith. S. Paul sayth: There is one 
God, one Fayth, one Baptisme. S. Augustine sayth, 
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speaking of one Emeritus: He cannot be saved but 
in the Catholike Church. 

Do you thinke it sufficient to believe in the Father, 
in the Sonne, and in the Holy Ghost? Harken what 
S. Augustine sayth in the 88 Psalme: What doth it 
profit thee, if thou confesse the Lord? If thou honour 
God? If thou preach, and prayse him? If thou ac- 
knowledge his Son? If thou confesse that he sitteth 
at the right hand of his Father? What doth it profit 
thee, if thou blaspheme his Church? SS. Athanatius 
in his Creed sayth: Whosoever will be saved, it is 
necessary that he hold the Catholike Fayth, which 
fayth, unless a man believe in all points, and every 
article, without doubt (sayth he) he shall perish ever- 
lastingly. One point is (good Sisters) that Christ gave 
us at his last supper, his owne blessed body and bloud 
to feed upon in the remembrance of his bitter death: 
he that sayth it is not so, doth he believe in Christ? 
Doth he not in effect say, that Christ was not able to 
do it, & by that reason that he was not omnipotent? 
For when the three Evangelists report it so plainely, 
and S. Paul after them: 7ake, eate, this is my body 
that shal be delivered for you: this is my bloud that 
that shal be shed for you. Matth. 26. Marc. 14. Luc. 
22. I Cor. 11. What maketh a man to doubt but that 
it is so indeed? O you will say: I see nothing but 
bread and wine. If you should see his body, no God 
a mercy if you did believe it. For Christ sayd to S. 
Thomas: Thou Thomas doest believe because thou 
hast seene, but happy are they that believe when they 
see not. John 20. 

I pray you, when the three Wise men came from the 
East to worship Christ, what did they see in him? 
Forsooth a young infant not able to help himselfe, 
sucking his Mother a poore Carpenters wife, and that 
in Oxe staule: yet they fell downe & worshipped him 
as God. Is it not as easy to believe the body of Christ 
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is under the forme of bread, as that almighty God 
himself was there then under the shape of a seely 
weake infant? O good Sisters unles you believe, you 
shall never understand: believe once Christs wordes, 
and that he is almighty, and that he is able to doe 
whatsoever he sayth, and you will thinke that all is 
easy ; returne to the Catholike Church, and be content 
to learne that which you know not, of them that will 
not for all the world deceave you, and you shal find 
exceeding comfort. 

When Christ shall say at the latter day, as it were 
in this manner: Was it not of my great kindnesse, 
that I left unto you myne body and bloud? and was 
it not of my exceeding goodnes, and wisedome to 
leave it, not in the forme of flesh and bloud, least 
your nature should abhorre it but of bread and wine 
which can be loathsome to no man? And you make 
me this gay recompence, saying that it was nothing 
but bread and wine, because you could tast nothing 
els in your mouth, and because your new Preachers 
tould you so, whome I sent not? Were not vou 
christned in another fayth? Did not my Church which 
is my spouse, Apoc. 21, and the piller of truth, 1 Tim. 
3, always teach otherwise? What have you to say for 
your selves, but that you most unkindly abused that 
B. Sacrament and heavenly mystery, and make me a 
lyar, & deny my omnipotency, and therefore deserve 
eternall damnation, with al such as have deceaved 
you? 

When Christ shall say this, will it not be a heavy 
case? When S. Cyprian, S. Ambrose, S. Chrysos- 
tome, S. Augustine, S. Hierome, S. Gregory, S. Ber- 
nard, al the old Fathers, now Saints in heaven, shall 
come and beare witnesse against you, and say that 
they taught otherwise? When your Bishops that are 
now partly dead and partly in prison for the defend- 
ing of this cause, shall condemne you because you 
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did not follow their good example? When your owne 
Doctours and teachers shall not be able to answere 
for themselves, will it not be a pittifull case? But I 
hope better of you (good Sisters), I cannot mistrust 
your good natures, but that you wil be glad to learne 
the truth, which Almighty God graunt unto you for 
his deare Sonnes sake, who dyed for us: & that I may 
heare some comfortable newes from you. 

Do but signify unto me that you are content, if any 
thing be amisse, to be better instructed. Prove me 
what I can say for any thing that troubleth your con- 
sciences: it shal be far better newes unto me, to re- 
ceave two lines from you to such a purpose, then to 
understand that your husbands were made Lords, & 
you Ladyes. He is rich that is in the Catholike 
Church: and he is honourable, that is in the favour 
of God. Sisters, if I might do you good to God-ward, 
I would not sticke to adventure this body of myne to 
save your soules, to come & talke with you: my body 
is not more precious unto me, then your soules: how 
are you disposed, & what you would have me to do for 
your sakes, let me understand by the next. Deale 
wisely I pray you, and warily, both for your owne sake, 
and for our good friend this bearer: It is no reason, 
that for his good wil, he should incurre any danger : 
God forbid, my trust is in your wisedome, that you 
will keep this very close till heerafter, by reason of 
the great persecution. 

The matter is weighty and concerneth both you and 
this bearer very much: be wise & trusty, and deceave 
not your Brother, that loveth you as himselfe, & there- 
fore wisheth by al meanes to do you good. S. Paul 
sayth, I Tim. 5. He that hath not regarde of his owne 
kindred, hath denyed the fayth, & is worse then an 
Infidell. S. Chrisostome upon the same place writeth 
thus: /f @ man imstruct strangers in the fayth, and 
suffer his owne kinne to continue in their errour, with 
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whome he were like to prevaile most, because they 
mak most account of him, were he not a most cruell 
and barbarous man? For this cause I write unto you, 
and wish you all grace, goodnesse, and all heavenly 
comfort: Last of all, & least of all to prosper in this 
world, & yet I wish you that with al my hart, at the 
pleasure of God. 

Other good thing I have none to send you but this : 
I will remaine in your debt for your gentle tokens. 
Commend me to your selves, your loving husbands, 
& your little ones, & when you have learned to believe 
right yourselves, bring them up accordingly, & teach 
them to feare God. Make much of this bearer I pray, 
and save him harmles by your wise & discreet dealing. 
Almighty God preserve you, and by his holy spirit 
lead you into al truth. Amen. 


[We hope in the next number of BLackFRiarS to publish 
another Letter of Gregory Martin’s, A Letter sent to a 
Gentleman of Authority, Touching his following the 
World, and dissembling in Religion against his con- 
science and knowledge. | 
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BLESSED JORDAN OF SAXONY AND 
ENGLAND 


TOWN and Gown affray in these days is not 
usually regarded as serious. In fact such con- 
flicts have almost ceased to be, the gown confining its 
attention to the annoying of college authorities rather 
than attacking town. In the Middle Ages, however, 
there occurred bitter and bloody fights between 
students and citizens. Anthony Wood tells of many 
killed and wounded in these affairs. After the battles, 
peace was secured, for the time being, by the paying 
of compensation by the town, because the gown, being 
well up in logic and law, could always prove that it 
was right and the town hopelessly wrong. 

A great affray in Paris, early in the year 1229, led to 
disastrous results. The fight began in wine and ended 
in blood, which was the ordinary procedure; what was 
extraordinary about this particular riot was that when 
the citizens were tired of being knocked on the head, 
the civic authorities sent out the Civic Guard, and 
Queen Blanche ordered her archers to quell the 
tumult. These two bodies of disciplined soldiery shot 
down the students without mercy. They, badly beaten 
and resentful, clamoured for redress. The Masters— 
Paris University was a guild of Masters—took up the 
quarrel. The Queen refused them satisfaction, and in 
a short time a deadlock was reached; then the Univer- 
sity had recourse to a very modern weapon of retalia- 
tion—they declared a strike. If they expected by this 
means to achieve their ends they were disappointed, 
since town and court stood firm. 

The Pope was seriously perturbed at this turn of 
events; he immediately sent letters urging the Papal 
Legate to work his utmost for peace, but the Legate 
could effect nothing. Although the very existence of 
the University was threatened, although the forth- 
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coming dispersal of masters and scholars meant a 
serious financial loss and a loss of prestige to the city, 
neither side would give way. Henry III, king of Eng- 
land, issued a propagandist proclamation which was 
scattered broadcast in Paris, inviting the disaffected 
students to England. He promised them their choice 
of towns, boroughs and villages wherein they might 
settle, and freedom and peace to continue their studies. 
This led to an exodus from Paris to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Others betook themselves to various centres 
of learning in France and Italy- 

The strike had another effect: it brought to Eng- 
land Master Jordan of Saxony, the immediate suc- 
cessor of St. Dominic as Master General of the Order 
of Friars Preachers. The thirteenth century produced 
many remarkable men, not least of whom was Jordan 
of Saxony. Born about the year 1190, he came to the 
University of Paris somewhere near his twentieth year 
and acquitted himself well in the schools. He met St. 
Dominic, was captivated by his manifest holiness and 
the eloquence of his preaching, and became a Domi- 
nican (it was into the hands of Blessed Reginald of 
Orleans, a former student of Paris, whose brief 
meteoric course was marked by marvellous success in 
preaching, that he made his vows). At once he sprang 
to note. Six months after entering the Order, he was 
chosen to represent his convent at the General Chapter 
heid at Bologna in 1220. The following year he was 
made Provincial of Lombardy, and on St. Dominic’s 
death in August, 1221, he was chosen to rule the whole 
Order until the next General Chapter, held at Pente- 
cost 1222. He was then unanimously elected Master 
General, though only thirty-two years of age. In spite 
of physical infirmities, he performed prodigious jour- 
neys on foot in his work as General. Sixty convents 
had been founded in St. Dominic’s time. 

When Jordan died in 1237, this number had been 
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increased to two hundred and forty. His apostolic 
labours were spent at the Universities of Europe, par- 
ticularly at Paris and Bologna, where he drew count- 
less souls to the cloister by his wonderful charm and 
attractiveness of manner, his sympathy with the trials 
of the students, not less than by the holiness of his 
life. So marvellous was the appeal of his personality 
that it became a proverb that if one wished to avoid 
becoming a religious, let him beware of attending 
Master Jordan’s discourses. He himself clothed more 
than a thousand novices in the habit of his Order. On 
his return journey from Palestine, in February 1237, 
the ship in which he was travelling was wrecked off 
Acre during a great storm, and he with the whole ship’s 
company perished in the waves. 


At Pentecost preceding the strike, a Most General 
Chapter of the Dominicans had been held in Paris, 
and the first Constitutions of the Order drawn up. 
Shortly afterwards, the Master General took the road 
to Bologna. It was not until he had reached the great 
white barrier of Italy that he was overtaken by a 
messenger bearing news of the disaster. From the 
Alps to Paris is a far cry. He could not return to use 
his voice in the cause of peace; Bologna’s claim on 
him was imperative. Nevertheless he acted promptly 
and decisively, commanding Friar Roland of Cremona 
to keep open at all costs the Dominican schools, and 
ordering him to apply for protection, if necessary, to 
the Queen and Papal Legate. Like ships hove to in 
a hurricane a few schools braved the tempest, among 
which was the Dominican school of St. Jacques. 
Hence arose the ill-feeling between the guild of 
masters and the friars, which later in the century cul- 
minated in the attacks of William of St. Amour, and 
drew forth from the able pen of St. Thomas Aquinas 
his masterly defence of the Mendicant Orders. 
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As soon as possible after the annual General Chap- 
ter at Bologna in 1229, Jordan took up again his way- 
farer’s staff and made off hot-foot for Paris. Arrived 
there, he laboured mightily for peace; yet in spite of 
his great popularity and magnetic charm, he failed as 
the rest had failed. Moreover, the students and 
masters had already gone elsewhere. The Paris he 
had known for so long was desolate; the very streets 
of Mont Ste. Geneviéve were like the streets of a dead 
city. Since most of the students had gone to England, 
he determined to follow them there. 


II. 


Jordan of Saxony was not unacquainted with his 
English friars. Gilbert of Fresnoy the Provincial, the 
two inseparables Robert Bacon and Richard Fish- 
acre; John of St. Giles (who had given St. Jacques to 
the Order) he had clothed with his own scapular; and 
others, too, he had met and known in Paris. Since 
both Bacon and Fishacre had been professors at Ox- 
ford before they joined the Order of Preachers, it is 
to be supposed that Jordan knew already a good deal 
about that University. 

Towards Advent of that same year, 1229, he left 
Paris accompanied by his constant travelling com- 
panion, Friar Gerard. On arrival in this country they 
were met by Gilbert of Fresnoy. Whether he went to 
London first, then on to Oxford we know not. Cer- 
tainly he did visit Blackfriars while in London, and 
he spent Christmas in England. Alas! that his own 
personal diary has perished! In it he kept an account 
of all the noteworthy incidents of his journeys, which 
he used to read to the novices for their entertainment. 
Many of his letters survive, it is true, but this precious 
record may have been lost in the shipwreck in which 
he himself perished. All that remains of his visit are 
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a few scattered threads, from which we must be con- 
tent to weave what pattern we can. 

From the Franciscan chronicler, Eccleston,’ we 
have a short notice of Jordan’s visit to London. It 
appears that a certain young Minorite—a youth en- 
dowed with every grace of soul and great personal 
beauty—by name Solomon, walked with several com- 
panions from Canterbury to London through deep 
snow, and because his feet were bare he sustained an 
injury to one of them which kept him bedfast for 
almost two years. ‘During this illness,’ says Eccles- 
ton, ‘he was rewarded by a visit from Friar Jordan of 
holy memory, the Master of the whole Order of Friars 
Preachers, who said to him, “ Be not ashamed, Brother, 
if the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ shall draw you 
to Himself by your foot.”’ Whether there was a 
twinkle in the speaker’s eye when he thus half-play- 
fully alluded to the patient’s infirmity, history does 
not relate. 

Our next item comes from his own pen in a letter 
to the Sisters of the Second Order at Bologna. The 
conclusion is as follows: 


‘I write to you from England before the feast of Our 
Lady’s Purification. I am in good health. Pray for me 
without ceasing to our Lord that He may always shower 
His blessings upon us with generous hands, and that He 
may direct His words on my lips for His own honour, the 
good of the Church, and for the increase of the Order. 
At the University of Oxford, where I am at present stay- 
ing, our Lord has given me the promise of a good haul. 
Beseech Him frequently that in this matter about which I 
entertain such high hopes, as in all others, His Holy Will 
may be done. 


‘Friar Gerard sends his greetings and commends him- 
self to your prayers.’ 


And that is all we have from Blessed Jordan him- 
self. 
1 Monumenta Franciscana, Vol. I, Edit. Brewer. 
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Blessed Jordan of Saxony and England 


A Dominican house of studies, under the patronage 
of St. Edward, had been already established some 
years in Oxford. Thither, in his old age, had retired 
a famous Master of the University, by name Robert 
Bacon, in order to consecrate his remaining years the 
more fervently to God; thither also had followed, 
almost as a matter of course, his life-long friend 
Richard Fishacre. Matthew Paris speaks of these two 
men as the greatest theologians of their day. Robert 
was a popular professor because, added to his learn- 
ing, he also possessed a fund of humour and ready 
wit, so that when he betook himself to St. Edward’s, 
his old students, unwilling to be deprived of their 
master, followed him to the Dominican lecture halls. 

Robert Bacon introduced Jordan to the great ones 
at Oxford, among whom was Robert Grosseteste, then 
Chancellor of the University, and later (1235) Bishop 
of Lincoln. Grosseteste was a man of many talents: 
he was a profound and original thinker, a good mathe- 


. matician, a philosopher of no mean merit, and a theo- 


logian of high standing. In character he was strong 
and fearless. A true son of the Church he yet de- 
plored, as did his friends Robert Bacon and John of 
St. Giles, the appointments to English benefices of 
foreign clerics who neglected the cure of souls while 
they accepted the temporalities of their charges. Urged 
by these and other grievances, he many times ex- 
pressed himself strongly about certain temporal 
actions of the Holy See, but as regards his own per- 
sonal submission in all matters pertaining to faith and 
morals he was without blemish. 

In frequent and friendly conversations with Grosse- 
teste, Jordan learned much of his philosophical con- 
victions, and to such an extent was he sympathetic 
with them that he took considerable trouble to make 
them known in Paris, and afterwards he and John 
of St. Giles introduced his works to Albert the Great. 
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When Grosseteste was elevated to the See of Lin- 
coln, he straightway obtained permission from the 
Pope to have always with him two Dominicans and 
two Franciscans. A little later, however, he wrote to 
Jordan requesting that John of St. Giles might be 
always left with him. His letter is interesting, as it 
recalls the friendship existing between them in 1230. 
It opens thus: 

‘Robert, by the grace of God, the humble minister of 
the Church of Lincoln, to the venerable servant of Christ, 
the well-beloved Friar Jordan, Prior General of the Friars 
Preachers, health and charity unfeigned in the Lord. 

‘We trust that your charity still bears in mind with 
what familiarity, when you were at Oxford, you frequently 
received us with your charming affability to private con- 
verse, and with what charity, by no merits of ours, but 
simply by your own gratuitous kindness, you welcomed 
us to your friendship. Since “ charity never groweth cold,” 
but in the round of this life when it does not decrease it is 
ever on the increase, we know that you love us now, not 
less, but much more than formerly.’? 

He then goes on to ask that Jordan may interest him- 
self in forwarding certain diocesan matters of his in 
the Curia, and also pleads for the retention of John 
of St. Giles at his court. It is pathetic to note that 
this letter never reached the Master General, for while 
it was on its slow way across Europe, Jordan was 
drowned in the shipwreck off Acre. 

During the year 1230, Blessed Jordan, for the only 
time in his life, preached the Lent elsewhere than at 
Bologna or Paris. The Oxford scholars gave ear to 
his wonderful sermons; in consequence the ‘good 
haul’ mentioned as hoped for in his letter to the Sisters 
at Bologna was in fact realised. As a memorial of his 
visit he left a well-filled novitiate at St. Edward’s. 
Yet it would be wrong to suppose he was merely sel- 
fish; he did not labour only to swell the ranks of his 
own Order; he worked for God. If he clothed more 

2 Roberti Grosseteste Epistolae. Rolls Series, No. xl. 
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than a thousand in the black and white of the Friars 
Preachers, he also advised many to devote their lives 
to God in other states: either in the world, or as 
secular priests, or to join some other Order. Eccleston 
tells us how an Oxford man, Haymo of Faversham,’ 
applied to enter the Order of Friars Minor, as Lent 
was drawing to its close. Three others made a similar 
petition, and although the Franciscans accepted them, 
still ‘for greater security they had recourse to Friar 
Jordan of holy memory, the Master of the Order of 
Preachers, and they besought him with great earnest- 
ness to give them his faithful counsel. And he, as 
though truly inspired, strengthened their intent by his 
advice. Accordingly these four went to the Guardian 
and were received on Easter Day.”* 

Once again this same old chronicler mentions Jor- 
dan as praising the simplicity and humility of the 
Grey Friars, saying how he had seen the devil put to 
confusion by their readiness in acknowledging faults. 

After Easter Jordan remained some little time in 
Oxford. He presided over the first Provincial Chapter 
of the English Dominicans and examined into the 
state of their Province. He then betook himself to the 
road again in order to be in Paris for the General 
Chapter of the whole Order at Pentecost. According 
to Pére Berthier he did not preside over the Chapter 
that year, so we may safely surmise that he was suffer- 
ing from a bout of his customary malaria, either before 
or on reaching Paris. 

Such is the story of Blessed Jordan’s visit to Eng- 
land. St. Edward’s flourished until the Reformation 
swept it and its friars away, making them aliens in 
their own land. But the Blackfriars are back in Ox- 
ford now. 

BoNnAVENTURE MeEacuer, O.P. 


3 He was afterwards General of his Order. 
4 Monumenta Franciscana, Edit. cit., p. 11. 
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WRITTEN FROM THE PRISON CELL 


OME of the finest literature in the world has been 
written in the shades of the prison-house. Ovid 
composed his 77vistia as a convict in the Crimea, the 
reason for his marooning being that he had loved the 
Emperor Augustus’ daughter too deeply. Boethius 
penned his Consolations of Philosophy when under 
sentence of death. James the First of Scotland 
solaced his days of captivity at Windsor with the 
creation of that noble volume, The Queen’s Quhair. 
A distinguished French prisoner in England, Charles 
D’Orleans, the contemporary of Villon, beguiled his 
dull leisure with the invention of beautiful poems. 
Villon, jail-bird and man of genius, was not as well 
housed by his captors and jailers as Charles, but his 
miserable condition was a sharp spur to his quick 
brain. In the Castle of Meung he was cast into a cell 
without light or air, dripping with water and swarming 
with rats, toads and snails. In such miserable condi- 
tions he wrote his Ballad of Debate of the Heart and 
Body of Villon and his Ballad of Villon in Prison, 
a most poignant appeal to help Francois living in- 
stead of saving up prayers for Francois dead. Here 
is a taste of its quality: 


Clerks that go carolling the livelong day, 
Scant-pursed, but glad and frank and full of glee, 
Wandering at will along the broad highway, 
Hare-brained, perchance, but wit-whole too, perdie, 
Lo! now I die, whilst that you absent be, 
Song-singers when poor Villon’s days are told, 
You will sing psalms for him and candles hold ; 
Here light, nor air, nor levin enters not, 
Where ramparts thick are round about him rolled— 
Will you all leave poor Villon here to rot? 


Sir Thomas More, in the Tower of London, 
laboured cheerfully at his Dialogue of Comfort in 
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Written from the Prison Cell 


Tribulation, while John Fisher in an adjoining cell 
was engaged on his SPiritual Consolation. More was 
busy on his book on The Passion of Christ, and had 
come to the stage of the Agony in the Garden, when 
his manuscript and writing materials were taken from 
him by Thomas Cromwell. More died, as he had lived, 
with great good humour, bearing no ill-will even to 
his executioner. 

Sir Walter Raleigh was thrown into the same prison 
because of the failure of the Guiana enterprise and of 
his loss of favour with Queen Elizabeth, who had 
esteemed him as the most courteous of her courtiers. 
Here he finished his History of the World, whose last 
page contained that great invocation to Death: 


‘O, eloquent, just and mighty death! whom none could 
advise thou hast persuaded; what none hath dared, thou 
hast done; and whom all the world hath flattered, thou 
hast cast out of the world and despised; thou hast drawn 
together all the far-stretched greatness, all the pride, 
cruelty and ambition of man, and covered it all over with 
those two narrow words, Hic jacet! 


The greatest gentleman of his age, to whom 
‘Gloriana’ owned most of her glory, realised the little- 
ness of human greatness in the shadow of the scaffold. 
In the Bible which he read in the Gate House at West- 
minster an hour before he was beheaded, he wrote his 
own wonderful epitaph : 


Even such is time that takes on trust 

Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 
And pays us but with age and dust : 

Who in the dark and silent grave, 
Where we have wandered all our ways 
Shuts up the story of our days, 

But from this earth, this grave, this dust, 

The Lord shall raise me up, I trust. 


Richard Lovelace, in his contentment, was an ideal 
prisoner, at any rate from the warder’s point of view, 
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and he light-heartedly turned his cell into a study and 
his confinement into a philosophy : 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 

Minds innocent and quiet take, 
That for an hermitage ; 

If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone that soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty. 


It is worth while being imprisoned if the result of 
durance be such a gem among lyrics. 

The most famous of prison books was written by 
John Bunyan, incarcerated in Bedford Gaol for non- 
conformity under the Restoration. What a good, full 
title is Pilgrim’s Progress from This World to that 
Which is to Come, Delivered under the Similitude of 
a Dream. 

Bunyan’s whole library while he was writing his 
magnum opus consisted of the Bible and Fox’s Acts 
and Monuments. Never had pious book so much 
shrewd humour. How well-named are the panel in the 
indictment of Faithful : 


‘Then went the jury out, whose names were Mr. Blind- 
man, Mr. No-good, Mr. Malice, Mr. Love-Lust, Mr. Live- 
Loose, Mr. Heady, Mr. High-Mind, Mr. Enmity, Mr. 
Lyar, Mr. Cruelty, Mr. Hate-light and Mr. Implacable.’ 


One of the world’s most famous prisoners, Silvio 
Pellico, a follower of Mazzini, but much more of a 
litterateur than a revolutionary, was confined by the 
Austrians in the prison of St. Margaret at Milan, and 
afterwards in the Piombo on the Isle of St. Michele 
at Venice. Within the impenetrable walls of these 
prisons and of the Spielbag Fortress, Pellico had a 
martyrdom of ten years, and saved himself from mad- 
ness by compiling his Prison Memoirs. 
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When release came at last, poor Pellico displayed a 
spirit of beatitude which took no account of the 
miseries of his long cloisterhood : 


‘ Now, therefore, for all my past misfortunes and suffer- 
ings, as well as for all the good and evil yet reserved for 
me, may the providence of God be blessed; of God, who 
renders all things and all men, however opposite the inten- 
tions of the actors, the wonderful instruments which He 
directs to the greatest and best of purposes.’ 


On the day of his release his parents, his two 
brothers and his sister, embraced him with smiles and 
tears, and Pellico, looking at the light again, declared 
himself ‘the most enviable of mankind.’ 

Of far different stuff was Casanova, who broke 
prison almost as easily as he broke commandments; 
and his Memoirs have little of the odour of sanctity. 
The strongest jail in Venice could not hold him when 
he had made up his plans to escape. While waiting 
for favourable opportunities he dipped his pen in the 
ink of callousness, refusing to display any of the mock 
piety of Villon. 

‘The Ballad of Reading Gaol,’ that poem of heart- 
break, will probably survive as long as there is a prison 
in England. It breathes a ghastly fear, a dreadful 
compassion : 


At last I saw the shadowed bars, 
Like a lattice wrought in lead, 

Move right across the whitewashed wall 
That faced my three-plank bed, 

And I knew that somewhere in the world 
God’s awful dawn was red. 


At six o’clock we cleaned our cells, 
At seven all was still, 

But the sough and swing of a mighty wing 
The prison seemed to fill, 

For the Lord of Death with icy breath 
Had entered in to kill. 
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We were as men who through a fen 
Of filthy darkness grope: 

We did not dare to breathe a prayer, 
Or to give our anguish scope: 

Something was dead in each of us, 
And what was dead was Hope. 


There is a stark sincerity in the poem which Wilde 
failed to get into his prison prose. 

John Mitchell, the Irish revolutionary, sent as a con- 
vict to Australia, wrote the /ail Journal, which is a 
model of vital English and a superb piece of saeva 
indignatio. Another Irish political prisoner in Aus- 
tralia, John Boyle O’Reilly, composed some of his 
finest poems within the narrow compass of his cell. A 
generation afterwards, in Ireland itself, William 
O’Brien wrote his handsome novel, When We Were 
Young, in Maryborough Gaol. Two of the young 
leaders of the Irish rebellion of 1916, Plunkett and 
Pearse, devoted their last hours to verse. 

Literary history in Russia is full of names of men 
sent under the Czarist regimes to Siberia. Dostoevsky 
is a case in point. 

Truly for the men of letters the declaration of 
Lovelace as to the immateriality of walls and bars is 
more a fact than a fancy. 


Louis J. McQurILianp. 
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WHAT OF ERASMUS ? 


HERE is a saying that Erasmus laid the egg 
which Luther hatched. I have often wondered 
just how much truth there is in this expression. Opinion 
seems to vary. Some Catholics have read into it the 
condemnation of Erasmus as a secret heretic inwardly 
gnawing at the very vitals of the Church. Few per- 
haps until late years have made any honest attempt to 
interpret the great Humanist’s position in the light of 
his own explanations or by reference to the times in 
which he lived. No one wants to condone the faults 
of Erasmus, and heaven knows they were many. But 
let us not overlook the good points in his character, or 
the excuses for the bad ones. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century, Erasmus 
occupied an enviable place among the esthetes of the 
new Humanistic learning. He may be taken as a fair 
example of the critical attitude of mind in which many 
of the best and most loyal Catholics approached the 
religious problems of the age. Alive to all the abuses 
that prevailed among his fellow- ecclesiastics, Erasmus 
is perhaps injudicious at times in the manner in which 
he insists upon reform. But after we have sifted the 
matter to the bottom, we shall find that in most cases 
his ideas are just. He demanded a thoroughly literary 
education for the Churchmen of his day to put them in 
touch with the leading spirits of Humanism. Had they 
possessed this knowledge, there is little doubt but that 
the tide of religious affairs could have been changed 
for a saner direction. 

The coldness and indifference which Erasmus dis- 
played in matters of religion may be more correctly 
understood if we recall the story of his unhappy life 
in the cloister. As a boy he had been sent to study 
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under the famous Alexander Regius, who first dis- 
covered the lad’s taste for Renaissance letters. Unfor- 
tunately for Erasmus, however, both his parents died 
before he was thirteen years old. Through the in- 
sistence of unwise guardians and without the slightest 
avocation, he was forced to enter a monastery where 
his days were spent in bitter seclusion. After continued 
remonstrance he finally obtained release from religious 
obligations. He was ordained priest by the Bishop of 
Utrecht, who assumed responsibility for the talented 
young cleric. At liberty now to follow his own in- 
clinations, he began a literary career that was destined 
to bring him recognition from the highest courts of 
Humanism. 

The theological training of Erasmus was scarcely 
average. It began with a prejudice and ended with 
open ridicule against the traditional methods of teach- 
ing. Scholasticism, to his refined sense, was savour- 
less, totally lacking in form and elegance. Certainly 
in its day of decay it presented a sorry contrast to the 
poise and freshness of the revived Greek and Roman 
culture. Beneath a mass of confusing terms it ob- 
scured the high and simple moral standards of the 
Gospel, and repelled holy-minded people by its use- 
less controversies. Erasmus saw only the decline of 
the great system, and could not appreciate its hey-day 
glories. The Humanist’s orthodoxy on other more 
serious matters was not above suspicion. He censured 
any limited interpretation of the Scriptures; he was 
perhaps the first really noteworthy advocate of the 
open Bible. To the primacy of Peter, confession, and 
the indissolubility of marriage he alloted merely 
ecclesiastical origin. Upon the disciplinary measures 
of the Church, such as fasts, pilgrimages, and celibacy 
of the clergy, he set but small stock. His ideals of 
virtue and religion are shot through and through with 
pagan influences, with which he was literally saturated. 
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What of Erasmus ? 


We should remember, however, that literary in- 
terests often moved Erasmus more deeply than pro- 
found interior conviction. It is also true that many 
subjects now well within the border line of faith were 
then broadly-discussed questions. In proposing dras- 
tic views Erasmus may have seen a last expedient for 
rousing sluggard Churchmen to a sense of their duty. 
Certainly it was far from his intention to jeopardise 
the central power of the Church. As the event proved, 
he showed himself willing on more than one occasion 
to vindicate the highest ecclesiastical authority against 
the attacks of heretics. His keenest anxiety was to 
preserve peace. To this end he sacrificed many per- 
sonal considerations. At times his eagerness to secure 
harmony in the warring camps led him into conces- 
sions which the Church could not consistently main- 
tain. 

In contrast to Luther’s popular and often vulgar 
appeal it was the scholarly public that Erasmus sought 
to influence by his pen. His aim was to bring about 
a reform that would not antagonise the pope or 
bishops, but which, by the spread of a larger enlighten- 
ment, would in time and without schism, effect the 
desired reorganisation. By nature this man of quiet 
and studious habits was averse to entering into heated 
dispute. It is impossible to conceive how such funda- 
mentally different characters could have ever agreed 
—the coarse and sensuous Luther, with his rigid and 
intolerant dogmatism; and the austere and aristo- 
cratic Humanist, free and critical, impatient of doc- 
trinal restriction, and chafing under the weight of over- 
laid definition. 

When the religious storm broke over Europe, men 
began to point the finger of accusation at Erasmus. 
For a time it was hard to know how the Humanist 
viewed the situation. Outwardly he seemed to con- 
ciliate Luther’s policy, and condemned any harsh 
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treatment of the reformer. But sooner or later he must 
show his real colours. Would he withdraw to the side 
of the rebels, or declare an open warfare on their prin- 
ciples? After much hesitation and dilly-dallying he 
chose the latter course; whereupon a load of Luther’s 
bitterest invectives was showered upon his head. This 
conduct of Erasmus helped considerably to reinstate 
him in the good graces of many Catholics; but the 
majority doubted his sincerity. His pen still rehearsed 
measures of reform, though he spoke much more com- 
posedly of religious topics. He never quite gave up 
hope of a compromise with the heretics. 

Religious feeling in England, which for more than 
a decade had been seething under restraint, came to 
a crisis only two years before the death of Erasmus. 
Henry VIII, by the Act of Supremacy in 1534, defi- 
nitely set aside the Pope’s jurisdiction. Previous to 
this there had been steadily growing a marked ten- 
dency to shake off Roman authority. Dissatisfaction 
with Church affairs waxed strong with the spread of 
Humanistic learning, and the quality of Erasmus’s 
literary product was hardly calculated to lessen the 
widespread sentiment of unrest. In justice to his name 
it must be said that the great scholar was not always 
aware of the subversive direction of his writings. There 
were men living in his age who could distinguish be- 
tween prudent and rash measures of reform, and some 
of the firmest and most virtuous characters, as we 
know, were inclined to interpret kindly the motives 
of Erasmus. Such were Blessed John Fisher and 
Blessed Thomas More. Whatever may have been the 
faults of Erasmus, his relationship with these two holy 
men is one redeeming feature in his career. It is quite 
impossible on the face of it that a hypocrite, much less 
an out and out heretic, could have been the bosom 
friend of two glorious martyrs of the Church. For 
most of his readers, however, the influence of Erasmus 
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was unhealthy. Regardless of good or bad will in the 
matter, the general tone of his writing sounds like an 
ill-omened prologue to the religious tragedy that fol- 
lowed in England. 

Without appreciating the true nature of the Human- 
ist’s antagonism to Luther and his criticism of Catholic 
doctrine and practice, an attempt has been made to 
represent Erasmus as the father of religion minus 
dogma. It is a favourite view among Protestants to 
see in the bold schemes of the Rotterdam scholar a 
divine provision that paved the way for the ‘renas- 
cence of Christianity.. Erasmus himself gives quite 
another view of the thing in a letter to a friend written 
toward the end of his life: ‘All my efforts have been 
to promote true learning. I wished monks to remember 
their rule, and thought that the study of the Fathers 
and the Scripture was preferable to the exclusive pur- 
suit of the Scholastics. I ever hoped that the Popes 
and Cardinals might live in a manner nearer to that 
of the Apostles, but I never desired them harm or 
abolition.’ 

This truly great man spent his last days in sorrow 
and lonely isolation from his friends. He died in 1536, 
displaying in his last moments a real Christian piety 
and resignation, and was buried in the Catholic church 
at Basle, in a chapel dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. 
He had reached his seventieth year. 

It is hard to say what responsibility settles on the 
shoulders of Erasmus. But two or three matters of 
very grave import may be noted in the general trend 
of his writings. First is his appeal to reason, a rather 
thinly-disguised attempt to rationalise the doctrines of 
religion, to set the powers of a cultivated intellect 
against the content of divine revelation. Closely re- 
lated to this and issuing from it in logical sequence, 
is his insistence on what he is pleased to call a sane 
and individual judgment, not in opposition to the pre- 
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vailing authority but in interpretation of it. Private 
judgment, no matter how concealed, is the real tribunal 
to which the reader is continually referred. Finally, 
there is the plea of the Renaissance man for what is 
natural. According to Erasmus the mediaeval ideal 
of morals was wrong. He pictures life in all its normal 
aspects as essentially in harmony with the divine law. 
Especially family life, in its various forms, the favour- 
able uses of wealth, the obligations of friendship, the 
dignity of rulers as the agents of a godly order among 
men, the supreme duty of peace at whatever cost— 
these are his constantly recurring subjects. Erasmus, 
in a word, embodies the very quintessence of the age 
of Humanism. He is beyond question the most re- 
markable outgrowth of the literary revival in the six- 
teenth century. With his refinement of taste and high 
worldly culture he exhibits, in his single personality, 
the best and worst features of the Renaissance. 


R. Epwarp Brennan, O.P. 
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A NOTE ON MOLIERE AND HIS RELIGION 


HE recent visit to London of a troupe of players 

from the Comédie Frangaise gave us a welcome 
opportunity of studying a few of Moliére’s greatest 
works in the only completely satisfactory way in which 
they can be studied. For though we may read and 
re-read our Moliére with never-failing joy till we know 
every line by heart and every character as well as the 
members of our own family, it is not until those 
familiar figures are actually moving before us and 
revealing their characters in every word they utter 
that we can realise quite fully the greatness of their 
creator’s genius. 

Surely no dramatist has ever equalled Moliére in 
his power of writing dialogue that is at the same time 
apparently so faithful a reproduction of real speech 
and so entirely characteristic of each individual 
speaker. The talk is all so natural, so spontaneous, 
that the fact that in many plays it is carried on in 
Alexandrine couplets never jars on our sense of reality 
in the least—it is not until afterwards, if at all, that 
we reflect that after all nobody ever did talk in Alex- 
andrine couplets in real life. Moliére wrote his plays 
for the stage and not for the study, consequently this 
quality of naturalness in the dialogue strikes us even 
more forcibly when we hear it spoken than when we 
read it. In the same way we have to see the characters 
not merely with the mind’s eye, but as actual living 
beings, in order fully to appreciate them. 

I suppose that the secret of the peculiar charm exer- 
cised over us by Moliére lies chiefly in his power of 
making the majority of his characters essentially like- 
able, with the result that however loudly we may laugh 
at the follies of the most ridiculous of them, there is 
never anything ill-natured about our laughter; con- 
sequently we need never feel ashamed of ourselves 
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for having laughed. In the whole range of Moliére’s 
plays I can think of only two characters that are 
utterly detestable: Tartuffe, and Béline in Le Malade 
/maginaire. Harpagon is too grotesque to be seriously 
hated, and Don Juan, in whom Moliére has drawn a 
pitiless portrait of the ‘grand seigneur méchant 
homme ’—pitiless but not heartless; Moliére is never 
heartless—though he has all the vices of his type, has 
at least the redeeming virtues of personal courage and 
a ready wit. These are the only ‘villains’ in Moliére’s 
repertory, and though there are some other characters 
unpleasant rather than pleasant, and many others 
foolish rather than wise, there are very few for whom 
it is impossible to feel any sympathy whatever. Le 
Misanthrope, the greatest of all his comedies, may 
serve to illustrate this. In it there is not a single char- 
acter, unless it be the prude Arsinoé, whom we can 
find it in our hearts to dislike. Alceste, unflinchingly 
honest and utterly tactless, obstinate, yet weak as wax 
in the hands of Céliméne, is as lovable as he is human; 
Céliméne, in spite of her insincerity and her sharp 
tongue, fascinates us by her charm and her wit as she 
fascinates her admirers in the play, while her cool 
common-sense inspires a certain respect; the kind- 
hearted and clear-sighted Eliante is perhaps the most 
charming of all Moliére’s women characters, while 
Philinte, though he may strike us as something of a 
cynic when we read the play, appears on the stage, at 
least, as the sort of person who would make a very 
pleasant acquaintance. There is nothing disagreeable 
about the fatuous and extremely youthful self-com- 
placency of Acaste or the vanity and touchiness of 
Oronte the sonneteer. In short, we feel a certain 
friendliness towards almost all these people. 

The same may be said of the characters in any of 
the familiar plays, and the fools seem more excusable, 
and we like the likeable people all the better, when we 
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A Note on Moliére and his Religion 


see them in the flesh. Which of us who ever had the 
privilege of seeing the great Coquelin in Le Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme can have failed to cherish a kindly 
feeling for Monsieur Jourdain, not only because he 
makes us laugh as perhaps no other character in 
comedy has ever done, but also because there is some- 
thing appealing in the naive delight he takes in the 
process of being turned into a person of quality, so 
that we can hardly help siding with him against his 
sensible but shrewish wife? Alceste himself, whom 
we love even while we laugh at him, is still more 
attractive when we see Le Misanthrope than when we 
read it, and this helps us to enjoy all the more the 
delicious humour of his diatribes against mankind in 
the first act, while it sends us away at the end, after 
the completion of his disillusionment, with something 
very like a lump in our throats. 

The lover of Moliére must then be grateful for 
every opportunity that presents itself of seeing the 
plays and of getting to know and to like the char- 
acters better. 

If it be asked why Moliére has this power not merely 
of interesting us in his characters but of making us 
like them, the answer is obvious—it is because he liked 
them himself. ‘ Raillant l’-humanité comme il I’a fait, 
il a ’amour de l’humanité,’ says Sainte-Beuve, and 
this love of his fellow-men never deserted him in spite 
of all he had to suffer from them during his own life. 

How are we to account for this large-hearted and 
charitable attitude towards humanity in one whose in- 
difference to religion, nay whose very ignorance of 
Christianity, has been insisted on by so many critics? 
Is it really true, as has so often been assumed, that 
Moliére’s plays are entirely uninfluenced by that essen- 
tially Christian current which, as Sainte-Beuve points 
out, runs through the works of all the other great 
French writers of his period? It would be useless to 
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pretend that he was deeply religious, or that he had 
much comprehension of the mystical or the ascetic 
aspects of Christianity, yet there are features in his 
work which do seem to reflect, even if not consciously, 
the Catholic ideals which had inspired French litera- 
ture from its first beginnings. 

Leaving aside for the moment the question of his 
general attitude towards mankind, let us consider his 
conception of the ludicrous aspect of evil. It has often 
been said, and said with truth, that there is an element 
of tragedy in L’Avare, but this is to be found simply 
in the study of the baleful effect that the miser’s 
avarice has on his family, and not in any tragic 
grandeur in the character of Harpagon himself. He 
remains throughout the play a comic, almost a far- 
cical, character. His avarice is shown as something 
petty and contemptible, it reveals itself in little ludi- 
crous details.‘ We cannot imagine him apostrophising 
his gold in the eloquent and almost sublime accents of 
Ben Jonson’s Volpone. 

Tartuffe, a more sinister figure than Harpagon, is 
none the less primarily a comic character—we cannot 
imagine that Moliére meant him to be otherwise in 
view of Dorine’s description of him in the first act of 
the play. It is true that M. Albert Lambert f/s, who 
played the part in London this summer, showed us a 
Tartuffe who was odious without being grotesque, but 
this is not the usual conception of the character, and 
I cannot think it is the right one. M. Silvain, whom I 
saw in Paris some years ago, was much more like the 
Tartuffe of Dorine’s description; Coquelin somehow 
combined the two elements as perhaps no other actor 
could have done, and his Tartuffe was the most hor- 


1] have never seen L’Avare, but I imagine that the comic 
aspect of Harpagon is even more apparent on the stage. 
Merely to read the stage direction, ‘ Harpagon, voyant deux 
chandelles allumées, en souffle une,’ makes one smile; actually 
to see Harpagon do it doubtless makes one laugh. 
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A Note on Moliére and his Religion 


rible and yet the most laughable of all; but he too laid 
more stress on the comic than on the sinister side. 

Now in thus showing evil as something contemp- 
tible and fit to be laughed at, Moliére is simply follow- 
ing the tradition of all the great Catholic art of the 
Middle Ages. The same idea is manifested in the 
chimeras on the towers of Notre Dame de Paris and 
in the low-comedy devils of the /zferno. 

It cannot be denied that 7artuffe, at the time of its 
production, gave scandal to many devout people, not 
so much, perhaps, on account of the character of Tar- 
tuffe himself, who is recognisable from the first as an 
impostor and a scoundrel, as because it appeared to 
ridicule sincere piety in the person of Orgon, but this 
view is obviously unjustifiable. It is not Orgon’s piety, 
but his blind infatuation for Tartuffe, his obstinacy 
and his refusal to listen to reasonable argument, that 
make us laugh. And he is certainly one of those essen- 
tially Moliéresque characters whom we can laugh at 
without disliking, and for whom we have a certain 
sympathy because there is so much good in him which 
has been distorted through his own lack of any sense 
of proportion. On the other hand we may admit that 
Cléante, who is supposed to typify real but reasonable 
devotion in contrast to Tartuffe, in whom devotion is 
a sham, does not appear to rise above that estimable 
but not exalted ‘morale des honnétes gens’ which is 
Moliére’s own. 

But if Moliére does not represent goodness as some- 
thing great and sublime in contrast with evil as 
something petty and ridiculous, if those characters in 
whom goodness predominates display no heroic vir- 
tues but are merely very ordinary and pleasant human 
beings, the obvious explanation is not that he was 
necessarily unaware of, or scornful of, any higher 
ideal, but simply that such ideals are not suitable sub- 
jects for comedy. The ‘morale des honnétes gens’ is 
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not the highest morality, but there is nothing non- 
Christian in it, while the importance attached to family 
life, and the insistence on the evils that arise when a 
family is disunited, which is noticeable in so many of 
the plays, is typically Catholic. 

Mr. Tilley, in his delightful study of Moliére pub- 
lished a few years ago, points out how the dramatist’s 
attitude towards the different vices and follies he 
attacks may be illustrated from the sermons of Bos- 
suet and Bourdaloue. Although these two great 
preachers dealt severely with his comedies, their out- 
look and their attitude of mind had much in common 
with Moliére’s own. Bossuet in particular shares with 
him that sense of proportion and dislike of exaggera- 
tion that are characteristic of French classical litera- 
ture and that surely owe their origin above all to the 
teachings of Catholicism. It is not without signifi- 
cance that the severest of all Moliére’s critics, and the 
one who failed most utterly to understand him, was 
that finished product of Swiss Protestantism, Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. 

But to return to the point from which we started, 
it is above all Moliére’s kindliness, his sympathy with 
human weakness, that prove him to be in reality the 
product of a Catholic civilisation. He may not have 
been fully conscious of its influence, but the influence 
is there all the same. 

At the time of the Moliére tercentenary celebrations 
in Paris two years ago, there was produced a one-act 
dramatic poem by M. Maurice Rostand, La Mort de 
Moliére, in which the figure of Grief, symbolic of the 
fact that Moliére’s genius found its source in suffer- 
ing, is represented as appearing to the dramatist in 
his dying moments. Doubtless the effect was impres- 
sive, but there seems a truer symbolism in the actual 
fact that Moliére breathed his last in the arms of two 
Sisters of Charity. BARBARA SMYTHE. 
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REVIEWS 


Tue ApocrypHaL New TESTAMENT, being the Apocryphal 
Gospels, Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypses, with other 
narratives and fragments, newly translated by Montague 
Rhodes James, Provost of Eton. (Oxford: at the Claren- 
don Press. 10/6.) 

When William Hone called a book which he published in 
1820, ‘ The Apocryphal New Testament, being all the Gospels, 
Epistles, and other pieces now extant, attributed in the first four 
centuries to Jesus Christ, His Apostles, and their companions, 
and not included in the New Testament by its compilers,’ he 
could hardly have chosen a more misleading title. He would 
have found it difficult to justify the inclusion jn his volume of 
works which are in no sense apocryphal—the Epistles of 
Clement of Rome, Ignatius, and Polycarp, and the Shepherd of 
Hermas, make up nearly half the book—difficult too to defend 
the conception of the history of the New Testament which the 
title and preface imply. Dr. James, who for these and other 
reasons, calls Hone’s a very bad book, has wished to ‘ consign 
it to a more or less honourable grave by providing a better 
substitute for it.’ The volume he gives us agrees with Hone’s 
in its title and in a few of the books chosen for insertion, but, 
apart from that, the two works are poles asunder. 

Till now there has been no one book which supplied the 
English reader with a comprehensive view of the apocryphal 
literature connected with the New Testament. It is Dr. James’s 
object to give such a view, and it would be generally acknow- 
ledged that no English scholar is better fitted for that task than 
he. Nor has he spared himself the immense amount of labour 
necessary for the successful carrying through of his under- 
taking. Within the limits laid down—certain groups of apocry- 
phal writings are excluded, the group, for instance, containing 
the Didache or Teaching of the Apostles—we get fresh trans- 
lations of all the important texts, summaries of others, and 
introductions and notes embodying the results of recent research. 
The specialist of course will still use the original texts, but it 
is difficult to see how the needs of the ordinary reader could 
have been better met than in the present volume. Every 
Catholic will find here much to interest him, for every Catholic 
already knows something of the contents of these writings 
owing to the great influence they exercised on mediaeval art 
and literature. ‘The Gospel of the Birth of Mary,’ for instance, 
has, says Dr. James (p. 79), passed almost bodily into the 
Golden Legend of James de Voragine, and the ‘Gospel of 
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Pseudo-Matthew,’ which is one of the sources of the former, and 
in turn depends upon the ‘ Book of James’ or ‘ Protevangelium,’ 
has inspired the pictures of Joachim’s meeting with Anne at the 
Golden Gate, the Presentation of the Virgin, the Repose in 
Egypt, and the few that we have of the Infancy Miracles. Apart 
from a few sentences in his introduction which seem to imply 
inaccurate notions on canonicity, we have so far found nothing 
in Dr. James’s editing with which a Catholic need disagree. 
For this well printed volume of over six hundred pages the 
price is remarkably low. 

There is a reference in the index to ‘ Modern Forgeries,’ and 
it will perhaps interest the reader who may be acquainted with 
the book to which Dr. James is referring, to have what he 
says on the subject (p. 89): ‘ By way of a curiosity, and to 
dispel illusions that may perhaps be entertained, I add a short 
note on a modern forgery, ‘‘ The childhood of Christ—translated 
from the Latin by Henry Copley Greene, with original text of 
the manuscript at the monastery of St. Wolfgang. New York: 
Scott-Thaw Co., London: Burns and Oates, 1904.’’ This is 
the form in which some readers may have met the book. The 
original is: ‘“ L’Evangile de la jeunesse de Notre-Seigneur 
Jésus-Christ d’aprés S. Pierre.”” Latin text and French version 
by Catulle Mendés: Paris: Armand Colin, 1894. All that we 
are told of the provenance of the Latin text is that it was 
“found some years ago in the ancient abbey of St. Wolfgang 
in the Salzkammergut.’’ The opening words in the prologue 
attribute the work to St. Peter. It is a sentimentalized com- 
pilation from Protevangelium, Pseudo-Matthew, the Latin 
Thomas, and the Arabic Gospel. It claims to be at least 
mediaeval in date, but the claim is made null by the simple 
fact that the Latin contains many phrases from Sike’s Latin 
version of the Arabic Gospel, which was written in 1697... 
Presumably the Latin text as well as the French version may be 
regarded as the work of Catulle Mendes.’ L. W. 


Discourses ON Dante. By Charles Hall Grandgent. (London: 

Milford. 10/6 net. 

Professor Grandgent, of Harvard, is the greatest living 
American authority on Dante and the Dante period of liter- 
ature. His previous books have already given him a high 
place as a scholarly and penetrating interpreter of the Italian 
poet, and this volume will enhance his reputation. He has 
gathered into it various addresses, articles and poems which 
centred round the sexcentenary of 1921. Here are eight 
thoughtful studies, beside two poems which show that he too is a 
poet. And while they are meant primarily for the serious 
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Dante student, yet they are written in such an easy and 
attractive style that the general reader can find profit and 
pleasure in reading them. 

He presents some of the old time-worn problems with which 
every Dante reader is familiar from a fresh point of view, and 
has something really new to say about them. His very titles 
are suggestive of fresh, original thought. ‘Illumination,’ for 
example, which is introduced by those wonderful six lines on 
the imagination in Purg. XVII, 13-18, raises such a question 
as ‘Was Dante inspired—not in the figurative, literary way, 
as when we call Shakspere or Goethe an inspired poet; but 
really filled with the breath of the Lord, and speaking his mes- 
sage, as spake Moses, David, and Paul?’ (p. 41). With this 
enquiry he throws a flood of light upon many a difficult self- 
revealing sentence in the Commedia. ‘ Did he ever ask him- 
self, I wonder, whether it could be that the breath of the 
Lord had breathed upon him, whether some remnant of the 
grace bestowed on the Hebrew prophets—even upon pagan 
philosophers and poets—had descended upon him? Would such 
a thought have been presumptuous?’ (p. 46). His solution of 
this problem is a fine piece of analysis, provocative of a Dante- 
lover’s thoughts on the subject. Again, the next article to 
this, “The Centre of the Circle,’ is a quite remarkable study 
of the literary, and the spiritual, symmetries of Dante’s work. 
This is, of course, not a new discovery, but it is here wonder- 
fully well worked out, and every serious Dante student should 
read it, as it goes deeper than any merely mechanical or arti- 
ficial theory. ‘ Balance, symmetry, which determine the struc- 
ture of the world of spirit and the world of matter, which 
underlie the ideal social and political organisation of mankind, 
which are perfectly exemplified in all the works of God, must be 
attempted and should be approximated in the conduct and in the 
products of man... And in the whole reach of human art the 
works most divinely symmetrical in their ordered multiplicity are 
the Gothic cathedral and the Divine Comedy of Dante’ (85). 
Another article to which we would draw special attention is 
‘ All men naturally desire to know,’ the opening sentence of the 
Convivio, in which Professor Grandgent discusses Dante’s 
theory of knowledge, and the problems he attempted to solve, 
with the means he used in their solution. 

Thus the eight essays range over a wide variety of topics, 
from an inspiring statement of Dante’s significance for the 
twentieth century to a minute and careful study of his prosody. 
There are fresh interpretations and a new light upon important 
details, while throughout the volume are scattered arresting 
fragments of original translation. ‘Without any reserve, there- 
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fore, we warmly recommend it to our Dante circle of readers. 
It will be welcomed as a valuable addition to their Dante library. 


Joun Foster MAKEPEACE. 


TEACHING THE CaTEcHISM. A book for teachers of children 
under twelve. By the Editor of ‘The Sower.’ (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. 1/6.) 


All who are connected in any way with the religious instruc- 
tion of children would do well to make a careful study of this 
precious little volume. 

It is a platitude that Catholics in England are still suffering 
from the effects of the ‘Reformation,’ and from Puritanism 
particularly. Nowhere is this fact more plainly apparent than 
in the kind of religious instruction that is too often meted out 
to our Catholic children. The truths of the Faith, the letter 
of the Law, are taught and taught correctly. But how often, 
alas, is not ‘the Spirit that quickeneth’ misrepresented! It 
is quite true that most of the Commandments in the Decalogue 
begin with the words ‘ Thou shalt not.’ But the New Law is 
the Law of Love. And as this little book insists, delightfully, 
‘ Our Lord’s own teaching is positive much more than negative.’ 
We should ‘ bear this in mind,’ not merely, as the author is 
suggesting ‘all through our commentary on the Command- 
ments,’ but all through our course of instruction. ‘ Otherwise 
we may be doing the children more harm than good’ (p. 76). 

The great charm of the book under consideration is that it 
preserves throughout the nice balance of Truth, avoiding on 
the one hand the ‘ untheological’ sentimentality which disgusts 
and on the other the over-religiousness which repels a child. 
For, although it is true that ‘ our natural inclinations are prone 
to evil from our very childhood,’ as the Catechism tells us, it is 
also true that to the mind of a child, still fresh, as it were, 
from the waters of Baptism, Truth makes irresistible appeal, 
if it is presented, as far as possible, undistorted. 

In the preface the author writes: ‘Considered as a means of 
presenting religion to children, the Catechism provides a serious 
problem for the teacher. It is obviously necessary to take some 
liberties with the order in which questions are treated.’ The 
fact that children now make their First Holy Communion at an 
early age, of itself renders necessary a more concentric method 
of instruction than the order of the Catechism, as it stands, 
presents. Doctrines often supposed to be so difficult to bring 
within a child’s compass, such as (to name a few) Grace, 
Original Sin, Perfect Contrition, Indulgences, Pain of Loss in 
Hell, are here most lucidly treated by one who shows a remark- 
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able understanding of that exquisitely delicate thing, the mind 
of a child. 

As experience shows the great Truths presented simply, care- 
fully, and prayerfully, captivate the minds no less than the 
hearts of children, dispelling (if they exist) ‘ unworthy notions 
of the nursemaid kind’ (p. 18). A truthful explanation of 
Prayer (see Chapter VII) quite early in the child’s life, begets 
the habit of prayer, and therefore, of the Christian life, and the 
‘freedom with which Christ has made us free.’ As each of the 
great doctrines of the Faith becomes clearer to the ychild by 
careful instruction from without, more and more will the habit 
of prayer grow within, more and more will he learn that ‘We 
owe entire reverence to God’ (p. 79). He can be spared much 
‘ mental torture’ (p. 86) by being taught to think about the lives 
of Our Lord, His Mother, and His friends, the Saints. He 
sees, gradually, how ‘The Catholic Church is successful in 
getting people to imitate Christ’ (p. 102). He desires to imi- 
tate Christ himself. For the child’s religion, like his play, 
is intense, spontaneous. The surest test of a successful method 
of religious instruction is the Child’s use of the Sacraments. 
A child educated on the lines this book proposes, will not be 
‘dragooned’ into making use of the means Christ ordained 
‘for our sanctification and salvation,’ but, out of love for God, 
and a sincere sorrow for sin, will respond eagerly to the invita- 
tion of his Mother, the Church. 

The style in which the book is written is, on the whole, so 
beautifully clear that we deplore the more the frequent collo- 
quial use of ‘like’ as a conjunction in place of the customary 

‘as.’ On page 18 we read: ‘Nobody can go to hell except 
through their own fault.’ 

We note a misprint, ‘mortals’ for ‘morals,’ in page 99. 

There are several symbolic drawings in the book. It is 
suggested of one of them (see page 51) that it ‘may be a help 
in fixing impressions.’ We are inclined to question the help- 
fulness of any of these drawings. T. L. 


THE PREACHERS OF THE Passion. By Fr. Herbert, C.P. (B.O. 
& W. 7/6.) 

Of late, quite a number of books dealing with the history, 
spirit, and achievements of various Reigious Orders and Con- 
gregations have been presented to the public by the Catholic 
press. Each Order in the Church has its own coterie of ad- 
mirers outside of which it is frequently vaguely known. This 
is not to be wondered at considering the number of Orders and 
Congregations, particularly of women, in the Church. The 
layman is aware of the broad distinction between contemplative 
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and active orders, but the special work of each demands 
deeper study. The so-called ‘Active’ orders are in reality 
usually mixed, that is contemplative as well as active. 

In the volume before us, the reader is told the story of a 
Congregation of the latter class. St. Paul of the Cross founded 
the Passionists to promote the salvation of souls by the 
preaching of Jesus Christ Crucified. In the materialistic 
eighteenth century, he had, shall we say, the hardihood to 
bring before a world, that wanted it not, the sublime folly of the 
Cross. 

Before St. Paul of the Cross went forth on his mission to 
preach, he first learned in solitude and suffering the lessons 
of the Cross. Hence, in prescribing a Rule for his sons, he 
insisted on a monastic life of rigid austerity in order that 
before preaching they might learn a little of the infinite lessons 
of Christ’s Passion, and then teach others who had neither 
the disposition, nor perhaps the opportunity to learn because 
they were busy about other matters. The secret of the success 
of the Passionist preacher is measured by his inner life of union 
with Our Lord in his sacred Passion. 

The book treats simply of the daily duties of the Passionist 
in his Retreat, of his prayers, his studies, his food, his recrea- 
tion ; also of his exterior life as a preacher. 

To us in this country, it is rendered more interesting by 
narrating at length the fortunes of the Anglo-Hibernian Pro- 
vince, and gives us glimpses of the Venerable Fr. Dominic 
who received Newman into the Church, Fr. Ignatius Spencer 
and Fr. Devine whose names are well known in the history 
of last century. Lastly, the author devotes a chapter to the 
Sisters of the Cross and Passion. 

_ The book is well illustrated. It should prove interesting 
to all, but specially to any who have a leaning to embrace the 
life of Preachers of the Passion. 


RELIGION AND NaturaL Law: Hulsean Lectures, 1922-3. By 
C. F. Russell, M.A., Headmaster of King Edward VII 
School, Southampton; formerly Fellow of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge. (Oxford: Blackwell. 5/-.) 

The author’s standpoint is tolerably clear; what matters for 
him is ‘ Natural Law,’ and with this ‘ Religion’ must be made 
to square. This for him, it may be presumed, is ‘ that scientific 
point of view, which is the most insistent factor in the intel- 
lectual attitude of thoughful people to-day ’ (preface), and ‘ the 
unwillingess of Christian teachers to recognise frankly and 
fearlessly the claims of modern knowledge’ (ibid.) appears in 
part to refer to this. 
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In so far as this complaint against teachers and ‘the churches’ 
has no reference to the Catholic Church, it is a little pathetic; 
one would have thought them ready enough in all conscience 
to recognise anything and everything, though it is more difficult 
to see where the ‘ fearlessness’ comes in, or even the white-hot 
passion for truth which the author desiderates (p. 8). This 
latter is difficult to reconcile with that craze for ‘ free investiga- 
tion’ whereof the author gives us a lively example. Or is the 
‘free investigation’ only to last until we surrender to his own 
rather crude dialectics? 

The investigation cannot be carried very far here, but perhaps 
it may be possible to open up fresh fields for the author himself. 
It is ‘a strange misreading of the facts,’ we are told (p. 6) to 
begin by believing the Divinity of Christ, and then to base our 
life upon it; rather Christ’s Divinity is ‘a summary statement 
in religious language of an ethical position already achieved’ 
(ibid.). But can we test how the doctrine works without staking 
all upon it? And if not, can personal experience be anything 
more than a confirmation of a dogma already accepted? After 
all, it is the pragmatist who puts the cart before the horse. 

Or again, the author in his first lecture cheerfully accepts 
what is really a form of Sabellianism, and makes the Holy 
Trinity merely symbolic of the general harmony of things. Does 
he attach the slightest importance to the witness of the New 
Testament upon the subject? Or is Almighty God to be de- 
barred from telling us things about Himself otherwise unknown, 
by such gross plausibilities as that on p. 14, that ‘natural’ 
religion is after all ‘ revealed,’ and revealed religion natural ? 

These are two vital and typical points, Investigation, as has 
been said, cannot be carried far, if only because so many ques- 
tions remain unanswered ; but were the author himself to pursue 
them in the light of (shall we say?) the Summa of St. Thomas, 
he might well end by confessing that the really ‘ scientific’ 
thinking was to be found elsewhere than he had thought. 


Houses AND Dreams. By A. F. Trotter. (Blackwell. 3/6 net.) 
This is a volume of simple and homely verses, without effort 
after effective and elaborate metaphor. They are entirely un- 
imaginative, but full of pleasant sentiment concerning nice, 
comfortable things, such as houses and gardens and watering 
pools. The later verses in the book are war poems in most 
cases a trifle colourless. Here and there, however, the author 
produces a mild sensation of what the Americans call ‘grip.’ 
One such instance occurs in the little poem called ‘ Fear,’ which 
those who take up the book should not miss. E. P. H. 
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BENEDICTINE MOoNACHISM. Studies in Benedictine Life and 
Rule. By Dom Cuthbert Butler, monk of Downside Abbey. 
Second edition, with supplementary notes. (Longmans, 
Green and Co., 10/6 net.) 

It is now five years since Abbot Butler first published this 
masterly series of studies on the rule, spirit and history of the 
Order to which he belongs. The present volume is a second 
edition, a reprint of the first save for a supplement in which 
the author replies to his critics. There is little need for a re- 
viewer to say anything at this time of day in appraisement 
of the substantive part of the book. The reader will find in it 
that breadth of view and lucidity of treatment which are char- 
acteristic of the author. Whether he is explaining from his 
special knowledge the history of the Rule, or expounding on 
an equally solid basis of study the character of Benedictine 
Spirituality, we feel that we are in good hands. But let us leave 
all this as unnecessary to be said and turn to the supplement, 
where probably those—and they must be many—who already 
know Benedictine Monachism will find the most interesting 
part of the present volume. 

For, apparently, the book has proved a provocative one and 
has been received with a good deal of candid criticism, from its 
Benedictine reviewers especially. How do we explain this? 
Let us say at once that we are not surprised, nor do we think 
that the author himself is surprised or very seriously con- 
cerned, although he believes that he has not always been cor- 
rectly interpreted. Shall we attempt some sort of explanation? 
It is greatly daring, and we venture with diffidence; but no 
doubt the author will be as patient with us as he has been with 
his other critics. 

Well, it is something of this sort. Abbot Butler is a scholar 
and he writes objectively, ‘ with his eye on the object.’ He is 
determined to get down to fact. He seems to have a consider- 
able dash of cynicism; witness, for instance, his judgment 
on quadriennial abbots (pp. 229-230). At any rate, he never 
forgets what an American historian termed the ‘ spotted 
actuality.” So his tendency is to reduce the scope of Bene- 
tictinism to something which shall square with realities and not 
elude the ‘ plain monk.’ He believes in ideals and indeed calls 
for them, but the upshot of his argument in several critical 
matters (e.g. poverty and mortification) tends to be disappoint- 
ing to the idealist. He has courage and does not hesitate to 
set down his conclusions from any fear of criticism. For in- 
stance, take his twentieth century translation of St. Benedict’s 
style and tablets, set down in the arresting prominence of a 
footnote. That is a small point, but, remember, we are merely 
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seeking an explanation of critical irritation, and the psychology 
of reviewers has yet to be studied. 


To put it otherwise, his book would seem to have been taken 
as a defence of the mean or average. Now, however much we 
all tend in fact to be average and commonplace, yet there are 
those (too often unfulfilled) aspirations after higher things. 
And perhaps it is just these aspirations, acutely awake in his 
reviewers, that have laid the author by the heel. Not that they 
have really tripped him; Abbot Butler has a good answer for 
all his critics. (We should have liked him, however, to have 
done a little more for Father Baker, who still lies under some- 
thing of a cloud for his alleged harsh doctrine about the natural 
affections.) But perhaps there is still something to be said for 
the critics, even if it is only this, that their misunderstanding 
was a natural one. The book is a great book, broad, kindly, 
learned, and eminently sane. Shall we dare to say this, that it 
is too sane? The scholar will delight in it, the plain man or 
plain monk will feel thoroughly at home in it. But what 
would the saint say of it? We have no right to speculate, and 
we refrain. 


‘ The Catholic world,’ says Carl Horstman, ‘ has always pro- 
duced two types of humanity: the lean, fervid ascetic, and the 
comfortable, round, quiet, practical, studious monk—both good 
in their way, and corresponding to the types of genius and 
talent, progressive or stationary disposition. The former has 
produced great lyric poets, orators, reformers, legislators, like 
St. Bernard, Francis, Richard Rolle; the latter great col- 
lectors, historians, like Bede and Matthew Paris.’ The classifi- 
cation, like all such general classifications, is not very satis- 
factory; but it has occurred to us that the difficulty between 
Abbot Butler and his reviewers may be due to some such 
cleavage in temperament. And, in any case, we are sure that 
the author will not object to be placed with the Venerable 
Bede, nor the reviewers reject the company of St. Bernard and 
St. Francis. 


Have we given any sort of explanation of the problem which 
we set out to solve? Let us not be supposed to mean that the 
author intends any such lowering of ideals as his reviewers 
have found in him. Let us not be thought to mean that his 
book is not an inspiring one, or that he would decry any noble 
aspirations. But his argument sometimes issues, or rather, 
seems to issue so. And there is the rub. Hence perhaps the 
wounds with which he has been wounded in the house of his 


brethren. 
J.A. 
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St. GREGORY THE GREAT, his work and his spirit. By the Right 
Rev. Abbot Snow. Second edition revised by Dom Roger 
Hudleston. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 7/6.) 


An excellent edition of a well-known book. Its scope and 
character are well described by Dom Hudleston in his preface. 
As he says: ‘It is neither critical nor antiquarian, neither 
ascetical nor controversial ... It is simply an attempt to 
collect together sufficient material from his own letters and 
from his biographers to enable the reader to form an estimate 
of the work and character of the great pontiff . . . [It] en- 
deavours . . . to make St. Gregory tell his own story as far 
as possible in his own words. The sound of St. Gregory’s 
voice throughout the narrative will have a charm for many, 
and it enables the reader to form his own idea of the Saint.’ 
After this apt description of the book it is unnecessary for a 
reviewer, who finds himself in entire agreement with it, to 
attempt one of his own. He would confine himself to recom- 
mending to all and sundry this practical account of the Apostle 
of the English. 


A SprrituaL Retreat. By Fr. Reginald Buckler, O.P. (Burns, 
Oates and Washourne. 7/6.) 


Tue Lire or Farru anp Love. By Fr. Reginald Buckler, O.P. 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 2/6.) 


The slightest familiarity with the writings of Fr. Reginald 
Buckler will show him to be an enthusiastic admirer of Car- 
dinal Newman. He frequently quotes from Newman’s writings, 
and there is a charm of incommunicable simplicity about his 
style which would have pleased the Cardinal and shows how 
the hero has influenced the hero-worshipper. ‘A great author,’ 
said Newman (Lectures and Essays on University Subjects), 
‘is not one who merely has the copia verborum, whether in 
prose or verse, and can, as it were, turn on at his will any 
number of splendid phrases and swelling sentences; but he is 
one who has something to say and knows how to say it.’ Father 
Reginald Buckler in his newly-edited Spiritual Retreat and in 
The Life of Faith and Love emphatically has something to say 
and a way of saying it that is quite individual and character- 
istic. He is always direct, lucid and simple. You will find no 
squibs or tricks of style, only a straightforward, spontaneous 
artlessness, most welcome qualities in these days when wordy 
artificiality and so-called ‘style’ are too often used as cloaks 
to hide a paucity of ideas in those who have nothing to say. 
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